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SHIPPING-CANS 


* fron-Jacket” sib -Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. a 
1 Gallon, eas aes * £0 25 each. 
9° .B8 

— 
te ~ as S * e - “ 68 7 
1 oT) " o> = 4; 10 oo) 

On an order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By tiguring 11 Ibs. of honey to the gallon. you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
uble. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fallapart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Tae AB C or Bee Couture, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postofiice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, $7.! 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, 50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth, 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


“A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
WANTED! 


Orders for Italian queens and comb foundation. 
Italian queens, untested, before June 1, $1.50: after 
June 1, $1.00. Italian queens, tested, before June 1, 
$2.50; atter June 1, $2. 10% discount on orders of 
45 or more to one address. Printed directions for in- 
troducing queens sent with each queen. 

Comb fdn. made of pure beeswax, 1 Ib. to 10, 60c. 
per lb.; 10 to 50, 53e.; 50 to 100, 53c. For thin fdn. for 
section boxes, add Se. to above prices. 

We guarantee safe arrival of queens by Rie’ pa 
fdn. by express or freight, to all partsof U.S 
Canada. Cash must accompany all orders. Send 


_ 
4 i 


oe - - - - - - - 
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money by P.O. order, registered letter, or draft, 
Address all orders to 

KENNEDY & LEARY, 
Boz 11, BIGGINSVILLE, LAFAYETTE CO., M0. 


4-104 





PASTEBOARBP BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


Tars box has a bit of “red 
tape’”’ attached to it to car- 
ry it by. It makes a safe 
package fora single section 
of honey for the consumer 
to carry, or it can be packed 
in a trunk, if he wants. It 
can be opened in an instant. 
The price of the box is 2 cts. 
each, set up; in the flat, 15 
cts. for 10; $1.25 per 100; or $12.00 per 1000. Colored 
lithograph labels for putting on the sides, two kinds, 
one for each side, $3.50 per 1000. They can be sold, 
labeled on one side or both sides, of cuurse. We 
have only one size in stock, for Simplicity sections. 
Sample by mail, with a label on each side, 5 cts. If 
you want them shipped in the flat, labels already 
pasted on, the price will be one cent each addition- 
al, for labels. A. I ROOT, Medina, 0. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. 


Address onl Sh like 
No. 1, $1.50; h bu- 
siness card, ike’ No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
one ink, box, etc. 

ent by mail postpaid. |, 
Without ink and pads, |, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
peg Bye letter, 

k, or anyth ng 
cise that you orp se 
vut by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worl« of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery: 
men, Hardware Dealers, Peas, pag oH Send for 
Circular. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Comb Foundation Machined 


0.00 TO TO $50.00 


omar OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
RK ONE- yon SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


By illustrations sec pow’ P none eng a. 
piled eta cincaameae Supple mail me eos 
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TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, ce hbwanan, Clubs to different | stoffices, NOT LESS 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2.75; :8 for $4.00 00; Established in Biyee {os each. poe postpaid, in the 


10 or more, 75 cts - each. Single 
5 ets. Additions to clubs may be made 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


and Canadas. To all other coun- 


aoe of the Universal Postal Union, 18e¢ 


atelub rates. Above are all to be sent | A.'L. ROOT, MEDIN A. OHIO. | — oe ee To all countries NoT of 


to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


-, 42c per year extra. 








WHAT I DO WITH MY BEES AT THIS 
SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SPREADING BROOD IN MAY 
AND JUNE, 


AVING seen lately that some think that my 
* plan of building up colonies by spreading the 
brood is not a judicious one, and wishing in 
no way to mislead any, I am led to tell the 
readers of GLEANINGS just how I manage 
my bees at this season of the year. Some seem to 
suppose that they should go to work overhauling 
their bees and spreading the brood as soon as the 
bees can fly; but such is not the plan I adopt; for 
from experience I have found that the less there is 
done with the bees (except to ascertain that each 
colony has a queen and sufficient honey) previous to 
the time the leaves beginto put out on the trees, the 
hetter off the bees will be. If 1 had but four or five 
colonies, I could, by way of seeing what I could do, 
‘ake them into a warm room every cold spell, as I 
once did to get them ahead as far as possible; but 
-uch a plan could not be carried out with an apiary 
of any size. Unless such a plan is adopted, the 
spreading of the brood before settled warm weather 
often proves worse than a failure, as advanced brood 
is often killed by these cold spells, which would soon 
add new life to the colony if they had remained un- 
disturbed. Thus I defer trying to build up colonies 
nore than they naturally will do themselves, untill 
am sure of warm weather. 

With this purpose I will now tell just what T do. 
As soon as spring opens I go to each hive with 
smoke in hand, remove the cap, roll back the quilt a 








little, and smoke the bees so they will run out of the 
way. If plenty of sealed honey is in sight along the 
top-bars of the frames, I let the quilt go back; 
and after putting on the cap, place a small flat stone 
on the center of the top of it. This stone tells me 
this hive has plenty of honey to last till the bees be- 
gin to carry in pollen. The next hive is looked atin 
the same way; and if I see plenty of honey it is 
marked the same. If I do not so see honey, I lift 
the frames to see how much honey they have. If 
they do not have 5 lbs. at the least, I place two flat 
stones on the right-hand back corner of the cap, 
which says such colonies are to be fed soon, If any 
are found entirely out, they are fed at once by giving 
frames of sealed honey, or combs filled with sugar 
syrup, if I have not the frames of honey on hand. 
These combs of honey or syrup are set on the out- 

side of the brood at this season of. the year, and not 
between the combs of brood as I do late r in the sea- 
son. Having set in the feed, the hive is marked 
with a stone, the same as was the first. 

I wish to call attention to these stones for marking 
hives. In the first place they can be obtained in 
nearly all localities. If not, pieces of brick or tile 
ean be used. 

2. And most important, I can tell the condition of 
each hive just as far as I can see these stones, which 
is from one side of the apiary to the other. 

3. They tell me what needs doing in the apiary, at 
a glance, with no time being consumed writing in a 
book, on a slate, or any such thing. 

4. If any one enters the apiary and touches the 
hives when I am not there I know it, for they will 
always either let the stones slide off the covers, or 
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put them in a place where they tell nothing accord- 
ing to stone vocabulary, thus enabling me to tell if 
thieves or inquisitive people have visited my yard 
at any time. 

To return: Seeing that all have honey, the apiary 
is left undisturbed till the first pollen is brought. At 
this time I look over each hive to see if all have lay- 
ing queens, and honey. If any are found without a 
queen, a weak colony having a queen is united with 
the queenless one, and those short of honey are 
supplied as before, when they are again left till the 
trees begin to put forth their leaves. We can now 
safely calculate on settled warm weather, and the 
season’s work can be advanced more now by an 
hour's labor than several days’ work would accom- 
plish previous to this. At this time I carefully go 
over each colony, noting its strength ; and all colo- 
nies that have four frames or upward, having 
brood in them, are incited to greater brood-rearing 
by having their frames of brood reversed, by placing 
the two frames having the most brood in them on 
the outside, and those having the least, in the cen- 
ter. This does not spread the brood properly, but 
causes the queen to fill the outside combs of brood, 
which ure now in the center, with eggs more fully 
than were the center ones before, thus giving frames 
compact with brood, instead of small batches of 
brood in many frames, thereby economizing the 
heat of the cluster of bees. Those not having four 
frames having brood in them are shut on to what 
frames of brood they dohave, together with a frame 
of honey, by meansof adivision-board. The amount 
of honey is also noted, the prolificness of the queen, 
ete., and the stones are used in various positions on 
the cap, to tell the condition of each, inside, and 
also what should next be done. Ina week I again 
go over those having their brood reversed, this time 
putting a frame of honey or a comb of syrup in the 
center of the brood-nest. As the bees remove this 
honey or syrup, the queen is fed and the comb 
quickly filled with eggs from top to bottom. I for- 
got to say, if sealed honey is used the cells are 
broken by passing a knife flatwise over them. It 
will be seen that thus far the combs of pollen next 
the brood hold the same position to the brood that 
they have heretofore, and they are not disturbed 
till all the other frames are filled with brood, when 
they are placed in the center to have the pollen ex- 
changed for brood by the bees. Thus each week 
the brood is reversed, or frames of honey placed in 
the center till all is filled with brood. By this time 
the stronger of the weak colonies (those I shut up 
with the division-board) have then three or four 
combs filled with brood from bottom to top, when 
they are quickly built up by giving frames of 
hatching brood taken from those already having a 
hive full. Thus all are madestrong for the harvest. 
This, in short, is my mode of management previous 
to swarming or the busy season. 

Borodino, N. Y., May, 1884. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., we have often used stones on 
top of the hives to indicate something, much 
as you do, but I never before thought of 
having the position of the stone have also a 
apaelal meaning. This may be an interest- 


ing item to many of us.—In regard to spread- 
ing brood, with the number of frosts we have 
here in April, and even into May sometimes, 
I have about settled down to the idea that 
spreading the brood-nest, and putting a sin- 
gle clean worker comb in at a time was about 





enough. Ifthe hive is pretty full of bees, 
they will crowd over on to this comb so as 
to cover it pretty well the first day. One 
great advantage of this is, that the queen 
can go to work and fill this comb with eggs 
that will hatch out almost at the same time. 
This gives the bees an opportunity of caring 
for the brood with less running about than 
they would have to do otherwise. 


or 
FROM 16 TO 51, AND 3600 LBS. HONEY. 


The Way Friend Balch Did It. 








SEE REPORT ON PAGE 23, JAN. NO. 


J.ES, pa, you will have to write an article so 
4 long; and he stretched out his arms 
nearly full length, as he read the posta) 
asking me to tell how I got that wonder- 
ful yield of honey and increase. 

“ Yes,” I exclaimed, “I am very sorry indeed that 
I gave that report; and more so, to think I promised 
to tell how it was obtained, as it will not be of much 
account to the experienced; and I fear the beginner 
will get into trouble if he feeds outdoors as I do, es- 
pecially if he has blacks or some of the new races of 
bees."’ Now I will try to confine myself to the text, 
and in as few and simple words as I can, convey my 
thoughts. You must not ask me what kind of hive 
L use, neither what kind of bees; and above all, do 
not ask me to send you a queen, as I do not rear any 
for sale; past experience has proven to me I can not 
rear a good queen for $1.00; if ever Ido, I will ad- 
vertise. 

As Isaidin my report, I was badly reduced last 
spring, having only 16 colonies in all; 6 were strong 
—too strong to ship in safety, and the other 10 too 
weak to think of selling at all. Here comes the first 
throb that aroused me. Wife says, “I am so glad 
you have no more bees this spring to care for, with 
all your work and poor health;"’ then the neighbors 
would come along with such a grin! It did look 
lonesome when I took the last lot of bees to the 
depot. 

I wrote immediately toa friend to send me some 
bees and queens, if he had them to spare. He sent 
me 5 pounds of bees, and I bought six queens to use 
before I could raise my own. 

Right here let me tell you how many frames of 
comb I had on hand to start with. I had about 200 
drone combs, 250 worker combs; these worker 
combs I used in building up nuclei, and for increase; 
the drone combs in upper stories for extracting. 

Now for the modus operandi. Serape out all the 
dead bees. Iuse no division-boards nor dummies 
in my hives; then close the entrance to the hives 
according to the strength of the colony; not with 
loose blocks, but with twisted paper, rags, or any 
thing that will make acork. Remember, my bottom- 
boards are nailed fast to the hives. The weakest 
swarm’'s entrance.should be just large enough for 
one bee to pass at a time, the entrance to the strong: 
est, three inches by one-half inch. Next cover 
all the hives with strong paper, if you have not 
enameled cloth; over that put your sacking, quilts, 
or whatever you choose, and place on some kind of 
a weight to make it just as tight as you can. The 
weakest, I stop in every night; and if it is cold, 
leave them stopped up untilit is warm enough for 
them to fiy,‘even if it is for a week. Count the 
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spaces filled with bees between the combs, and mark 
it on the hive; this enables you to tell a friend just 
the strength of a colony without opening the hive. 
Do not open except when it is actually necessary; 
then close as soon as possible. 

Next comes feed, to stimulate brood-rearing. 
About four rods north of the apiary is a small creek 
that has cut into the soft earth some eight feet deep, 
just opposite the apiary. Now remember, the bank 
that faces the south is almost perpendicular; here is 
where I do my outdoor feeding, when it is warm 
enough for the bees to fly. It is several degrees warm- 
er here than on the level above, and consequently 
the bees start home warm with a warm load of feed. 
| fed about 250 pounds of old candied honey in the 
combs last spring in this place. Ifthe combs of 
honey are put in the proper position it would warm 
up as soon as the bees would fly. I kept a box right 
beside the honey, with wheat flour in it, with some 
bran and fine straw on top to keep the bees from 
getting daubed. If the day gets too warm, shade 
the combs, or else the bees will carry the honey too 
fast. When it begins to get cool, drive them all out 
of the hives of feed and close them up for the day. 
This saves many bees that would get chilled and 
never return. Do not uncap the honey,-for they 
will carry it too fast. When you run outof honey 
go to a hive that has plenty, and exchange an 
empty comb for a frame of honey. Water being 
close at’ hand, there is no necessity of supplying 
that. When bees begin to rear brood they require 
much water. When it is too cool for them to fly I 
sweeten some water quite sweet, and warm it up to 
about 120°. It will get cool fast enough. Raise up 
the quilt at the back end of the hive, and pour the 
water on to some of the bees. Have the front end of 
the hive a little the higher, so it will run back. You 
need not put water into the hive more than once in 
two or three days. You must use judgment about 
the amount to use; that will be according to the 
size of the colony, and how much brood they have 
in the larval state. Be sure to feed until honey 
comes from the flowers; and then if any thing 
should cut off the supply, feed. When the flowers 
secrete but little honey, and the colony is strong and 
short of honey, exchange an empty frame of comb 
with a colony that has plenty of honey, placing the 
frame of honey in the center of the brood-nest; if 
the hive from whence the frame of honey came is 
strong, place the frame of empty combin the center 
of the brood-nest also; this requires judgment, or 
you may do a positive injury by chilling the brood. 

I inerease, as far as possible, by artificial swarm- 
ing; that is, when a colony gets strong enough to 
spare a frame of brood, I draw it out and either give 
it toa weak colony, or take several other frames of 
brood from other colonies and form a new colony. 

It is needless to use valuable space to go over the 
xround of queen-rearing, dividing, and equalizing, 
as T gave it last spring, and you should have re- 
membered it until now. Clover yielded only enough 


to keep up brood-rearing before basswood came; | 


when basswood came I found I had 20 colonies strong 
cnough to box. These I put on sections and ran for 
comb honey. The next 20 were not so strong. These 
| gave an upper story supplied with empty combs, 
and ran for extracted honey. Then there were a 
few too weak to think of getting any surplus. Now 
and then I drew a frame of brood; these I took as 
often as they would have them to form nuclei, which 
i strengthened into good colonies, getting frames of 





brood from any hive that could sparethem. In this 
way I keep all hands at work. One of my neighbors 
has been watching me for the past two years, as he 
thinks of going into the bee business. He came 
over about the time I got off my surplus, and took a 
survey of the bee-yard, then asked me if I got much 
surplus. I took him into the honey-room and 
showed him. Says he, ‘‘There is not amanin the 
world you can make believe this, unless he has been 
with you and seen for himself from spring until 
now.” Wm. H. BALCH. 

Oran, N. Y. 

Friend B., your plan of having a feeding- 
ground protected from the winds, and ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun, is an old 
idea, and is a very good one too, I believe, if 
you are careful to avoid inducing bees, by 
feeding, to come out in unseasonable weath- 
er. No doubt great things might be accom- 
plished by pushing our colonies so as to get 
them powerful coe len the honey-crop comes. 
Your honey-yield comes late in the season, 
and this gives you a chance to get your bees 
built up strong in time to be ready for it.— 
It seems to me as though that‘: grin’ of the 
neighbors was a pretty good thing in your 
case, was it not, friend B. ? <And this only 
verifies the little text, that ‘all things shall 
work together for good to those who love the 
Lord.” 

ee oe 


UPRIGHT EXTRACTOR-GEARING. 





AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
GEARING. 





HILE it seems to me by far. the most 
convenient form of gearing is that 
which we have for years used on our 
extractors, which may be, for the 
sake of distinction, called horizontal 

gearing, there is still quite a number of 

the friends who insist on having the gearing 
stand upright so as to turn like a grindstone, 
as shown in the cut below. 








The gearing generally used for this purpose 
is that designed for churns, if I am correct, 
and a piece of wood has to be put across the ex- 
tractor to hold it. The above we have had 
modified, so as to attach directly to the sides 
of the can, making it all metal, strong and 
light. The lower ae of the upright shaft 
is made square, and goes intoa square casting 
securely soldered into the upper part of the 
revolving basket. Extractors made with 
this sort of gearing will be 50 cts. more than 
our ordinary style; and where parties want 
just the gearing, as shown in the cut, for 
making their own extractors, the price will 
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332 GLEANINGS IN 
be $1.25 each, or $10.00 for ten. It seems to 
me the upright gearing is unwieldy and un- 
handy. It is also awkward and unwieldy to 
ship, compared with the compact and simple 
horizontal gearing. 

wears PST gihtad Meditate, 


O. J. HETHERINGTON’S REVERSIBLE- 
FRAME BEE-HIVE. 


THE MOST FEASIBLE REVERSIBLE FRAME NOW. BE- 
FORE US, AS IT SEEMS TO ME. 


N order to explain the arrangement of this 

“ new feature I shall have to ask our 
} readers to imagine an ordinary Simplic- 
ity hive standing before them. Now, 
friends, you know that the great bulk of 
frames in common use are what are called 
suspended frames—that is, they are hung by 
the prolongation of the top-bar of the frame 
at each end. When I first made our metal cor- 
ners for frames, I thought of having the rab- 
betat the bottom of the hive, and using the 
frame upside down. This would necessitate 
some sort of spacers to keep the tops of the 
frames at the proper distances from each 
other. We should also have to have the pro- 
jecting arms of the metal corners short 
enough to go into the hive, for I hardly need 
tell you that the space between the ends of 
the frames and the end of the hive should 
not exceed ? of an inch: therefore these 
premesean es the metal corners can not well 
v more than} inch in length. The figures 
below show you how friend Hetherington 


manages it: 
I > a 











Ber ERE ki 
O. J. HETHERINGTON’S REVERSIBLE QUINBY FRAME, 
ETC. 


2. Brood-frame, with metal corners attached to each corner. 
, " Metal corners detached from the frame, showing nail- 
101es. 

6. Metal corner in place, inserted in asaw-cut in the end-bar. 

1. Metal corners attached toa wide frame, showing how it 
can be used without any top-bar. 

4. End-bar of the wide frame, showing cuts necessary to take 
in metal corner. 


In order to understand this hive we will 
suppose the Simplicity hive. before men- 
tioned, has a strong rabbet of Russia iron at 
the lower edge of the end-board inside. This 
rabbet is simply a strip of Russia ironabout 
{ wide, bent into a V-shaped trough. The 
longer edge is driven into a saw-cut, made 
diagonally in the lower inside corner of the | 
end-board. When nailed securely it leaves a 
projecting edge of the iron 2inch wide, 
reaching into the hive, and upward, so as to 
just catch the arms to this corner. The 
frames sit in loosely, and go down until the 
arms strike this strip of metal. The upper 
corners have the same arms, as you see, to 
keep them away from the ends of the hive, 
and little points in the casting project out- 
ward and touch each other so as to space 
the frames from each other at both top and 
bottom. . These metal corners (figure 5) are 
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| to extreme. When ten frames are placed in 
|a hive, there is a liitle play, as it were, 
| Which allows of a slight ateral movement. 
| The stuff used for making the frames, figure 
2, is 14 inches by 5-16, all around. The end- 
bars are nailed through into the top-bars 
| With long slender nails passing through the 
| holes in figure 5. The saw-cut in the end of 
| the end-bar as seen at figure 6 lets in the 
| metal corner. 

| Now, I hardly need tell you that, with this 
| arrangement, there is some difficulty in get- 
| ting out the first frame when we wish to 
| open the hive. To help us in this part of it, 
; each story of the Simplicity hive has the 
upper half of one side made side opening. | 
|}may say here, that I do not like this side- 
opening arrangement; but I do not see how 
| we could well get along without it. If even 
'a part of the side to any hive is made to 
| open, it very much impairs the strength and 
| rigidity of the hive. The end-boards are at 
| liberty to warp to some extent, thus pinch- 
| ing the frames, or giving them too much 
| play. You will notice, that with this frame 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


we have got to have hives pretty accurate, 
or the frames will pinch endwise, or go to 
the other extreme and slip from the rab- 
bets. In facet, some of the frames pinch in 
the sample hive at hand, although this cer- 
tainly ought to be remedied by accurate 
| machinery. 

| Figure 1 shows the wide frame made on 
| the same plan. However, as the ends and 
| tops are close fitting, the lower corner has to 
| be let in the middle of the end-bars. The 
| figure will make this all plain, I think. You 
| notice that friend H. dispenses with a top- 
| bar entirely, which is certainly a desirable 
‘feature. Heis enabled to do this by using 
| separators, as in figure 3. These separators 
/are about 4 inch thick, made of sawed and 
| planed pine, and are strong enough to hold 
the frame without the top-bars. This ar- 
rangement is quite ingenious, and pleases 
me very much indeed. 

The question may be asked, ** Why not 
make our hanging wide: frames in the same 
manner?” The difficulty is in getting a 
strong support for these supporting arms, 
without any top-bar. You will remember 
we illustrated the plan for doing this by 
means of hoop iron a year ago or more. 

A word more in regard to the movable 
side. This is held in place by what is ealled 
the Vandeusen clamps, a cut of which we 
give here. 








I find the price of these clamps given in 
Nellis’ catalogue is $2.00 per 100. 


*In the cut, the clamp is shown as it is used in fastening « 
bottom-board to a hive; and I may add, that friend Hethering 
ton uses these clamps not only to hold in the movable:side, but 
to hold the hive to the bottom-board, the cover to the hives, 
orastory to the one under it. Four clamps are used on each 
story, and two on each cover. In Jocalities where high winds 
take off the covers, these are perhaps the simplest fastening 
that can be used. in our apiary, however, we have th 
the time occupied in using them more than overbalanced the 








a fraction less than 14 inches from extreme 


inconvenience of being obliged to go out after a storm and re- 
place a few covers. 
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Do you want to know whether I would ad- 
vise you to adopt this hive? I can only say 
it looks the most promising of any thing I 
have yet seen in place of the L. suspended 
frame, and I have thought enough of it to 
decide to transfer combs into some of the 
frames and try the hive in our apiary. You 


will observe that it accomplishes the matter | 


of reversing frame, completely. Any brood- 
frame will go just as well one side up as the 
other. The wide frames can not be used 
either side up without putting in a top-bar. 

In reply to a letter as to how long he had 
used the hive I have described, friend Heth- 
erington replies as follows: 

{ have used the hive in its present form for four 
or five years. The hive I had been using was a 
closed-end Quinby, with a large case, modified a 
little from that used by L. C. Rootand Capt. Hether- 
ington, in that I had a reversible frame; am using 
it largely now. The only objection I have to it is, 
that when I want tosell any bees it is too expensive, 
and requires two men to handle it, so I got up this 
hive; and the more I use it the better I like it. When 
| wrote you I forgot to answer your question—that 
it is not the hive used by Capt. Hetherington and L. 
(. Root. The irons on the frames were got up by C. 
C. Vandeusen, of Sprout Brook, N. Y. I made the 
length of the inside of the hive the same as the L. 
hive,sothat by putting irons in the bottom edge of the 
end-pieces of any L. hive these frames can be used. 

Ihave no drawings of the hive, and have no ob- 
jections to your having some made, or any notice 
you may wish to give. 0. J. HETHERINGTON. 

East Saginaw, Mich., April 12, 1884. 

In answer to an inquiry to C. C. Vandeu- 
sen, Sprout Brook, N. Y., [learn that the 
corners can be furnished for about 50 cts. 
per 100, and in large quantities considerably 
less. At present we have none for sale, and 
shall not me them until we have given the 
hive a careful test in our own apiary. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN BUZZ-SAW TA- 
BLES FOR HIVE-MAKING. 





RAISING AND LOWERING THE TABLE. 
PRESUME most of you have your table- 

‘| tops to raise and lower in such a way 
that the table is fastened at different 


en slide and a set-screw. Well, we have 
experienced so much trouble in getting stuff 
wrong because the table-top slipped down a 
litle, that Mr. Gray devised the following 
uwrangement. The de- 
Vice is all made of cast 
iron. The part hold- 
Ing the thumb-serew 
Is screwed fast to the 
Tramework of the saw- ji] 
table. The part that "7 
slides up and down in % 
this piece is of cast 
Iron, and made taper- 
Ing. It is hinged di- 
rectly to the movable 
table-cover, as you Will 
observe. Now, it can z. 
hot oe down or settle, because it is wedge- 
shaped, and yet if the table is to be raised it 
can be lifted out any time, and then dropped 
night back into its original place. 





SET-SCREW FOR BUZZ-SAW 
TABLE 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 

FROM 4 TO 20, AND 3110 LBS. COMB HONEY. 
> 8S I have just received the last returns for 
& my honey of 1883, I want to tell you some- 
thing more of my bees and their truly won- 
derful yield, and then I should like to learn 
through GLEANINGS if any others can give 
an equally truthful and large result for one year 
from 4 stands. 

My former letters told that I had 3110 lbs. comb 
honey, or 777 Ibs. per stand, spring count, and an in- 
crease to 20 stands. I find, on reference to the ac- 
count, that on April 10, 1883, they had balanced the 
account, I having a lot of hives, ete.; since then I 
have spent $15.60 for further supplies, and received 
for honey sold, clear of freight, commission, and all 
charges, $255.30. I have sold 2 stands of bees for 
$10.00; have an increase of 14, all in good order, and 
now on hand about 300 lbs. honey, besides having 
given away about 200 lbs. to my friends during the 
season. Most of my honey sold was No. 1 white 
comb honey at 18 cts. per lb.; and had I been an old 
hand at the business, my returns would have been 
much larger. 

The bees are swarming already; but it rains so 
often the poor things can not get out to collect sup- 
plies, so I have to give them some full combs to 
earry on with. 

Thousands of swarms are being brought into this 
county, and at the present rate of increase it will 
soon be fully stocked. GEORGE HOBLER. 

Hanford, Cal., April 15, 1884. 









FROM 1T0 7, AND 720 LBS. OF HONEY; ALSO FROM 9 
TO 36, AND 1200 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I commenced bee-keeping some years ago with 


| varied success, sometimes: getting as many as 25 


colonies and plenty of honey, and, again, losing al- 
most every thing. The spring of 1882 found us with 


| but one colony, which we increased by artificial 


swarming to 7, and got 720 Ibs. of extracted honey, 
and considerable comb honey, which we did not 


| weigh. These bees all went through winter in good 


' condition on their summer stands. 
| bought two box hives, which gave us nine colonies 
| to start with. 


| to amount to any thing. 


: : | honey, during clover bl 3 
heights, as may be required, by a wood- | 1 eases wi om emotes 


Last spring I 


We increased to 36, mostly by natural 
swarming, and got about 1200 lbs., mostly extracted 
The latter part of the 
season was very poor, the bees making no surplus 
Two of our colonies starv- 
ed to death about a month ago, but all the others 
are in fine condition, and raising brood nicely. We 
have them in Simplicity hives. J. W. DROKE. 
Hettick, I]., April 4, 1884. 


A BIG REPORT FROM CANADA, AND SOMETHING 
ABOUT HONEY FROM CANADA THISTLES. 
We commenced with 30 colonies, increased to 102, 


| and took 8500 pounds of extracted honey. From 





some of our best colonies we took from 500 to 600 
pounds. We wholesale at 13 cts., and retail at 15. 
We have yet on hand 2500 pounds. Our bees did not 
commence to swarm till about July. I don’t know 
about that old rhyme, “‘A swarm in May is worth a 
load of hay,” and so on; for from some of our Aug- 
ust swarms we took from 60 to 80 pounds of honey. 
There are a lot of Canadian thistles here, from 
which they got a good portion of it. Our apiary is 
40 rods from the river Credit, which is almost hidden 
with basswood and yellow willow. They got pollen 
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and honey in the spring from the willow, which 
ee them considerably. ALFRED HAINES. 

Cheltenham, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 28, 1884. 

Friend H., when I read 8500 pounds from 
30 colonies, I instinctively turned your letter 
over to see Where such a report came from. 
If it had been from California, I should not 
have been much surprised: and, indeed, I 
was not very much surprised either when | 
found it was from Canada, knowing what 
great things your people did last year. 


I took 265 Ibs. comb honey from 3 stands last year, 
which encourages me to try again to get a start of 
enough bees to make it an object to attend to them. 

Goodwin, Ark. WM. MANNING. 
THE FIRST NEW HONEY OF THE SEASON ! WHO 

WANTS TO BUY? 

I have more honey to sell. T have at this date 3000 
lbs. extracted spring honey to sell. Can you give 
mea bid on it? If so, let me hear it. | am taking 
half a barrel a dry, and can't keep up with the bees, 
I can send a sample by express, if desired. 

ANTHONY OPP. 

Helena, Phillips Co., Ark., May 14, 1884. 


Bees have generally wintered well here, although 
a great many went into winter quarters under rath- 
er unfavorable conditions; yet there has been a loss 
of only 6 colonies in 100. Bees were all well supplied 
with white-clover honey for winter stores, but a 
good many colonies were weak in numbers. Our 
bees were generally wintered on summer stands, 
with no other protection than banking up around 


the hives with snow. Bees are doing finely now, | 


working on yellow willow and fruit-bloom, and the 

prospect is now good for plenty of early swarms, 

and a good yield of honey. M. L. STOLLARD. 
Tarlton, O., May 5, 1884. 


FROM 25 TO 41, AND 1621 LBS. OF HONEY, 

I like to read the reports of others, whether they 
are of large yields, small yields, or of no yield at all. 
It gives us a chance to compare notes. I therefore 
send my report. I commenced season of 1883 with 25 
colonies. Swarming commenced May 26th, ended 
July 27th. L let them swarm naturally. | work 
principally for comb honey. Took 1400 Ibs. in sec- 
tions, and 221 lbs. extraeted, making 1621 lbs. Sold 
white for 20 cts.; colored, 18 ets.; extracted, 16 cts. 
for light, 12', for dark, home market. Increase, 18 
colonies. THOS. DECKER, 25—41. 

Otsdawa, N. Y., April 24, 1884. 

WHAT 2 LBS. OF BEES DID IN 30 DAYS. 

When one has empty combs and hives, what is the 
cheapest way to build up an apiary! Last year 
from 2 lbs. of bees and queen, no brood, May 30 1 
built up 3 colonies in just 30 days, and all three col- 
onies in good shape now. They came from Otto 
Kleinow, and I have ordered 15 Ibs. to try it again 
this year. I shall probably raise my own queens 
this year. I think about 60 or 70 per cent of bees 
around here have died this past winter and spring. 

McBride, Mich., April 11, 1884. F. A. PALMER, 

Friend P., you have evidently omitted 
something in the above report. re you di- 
vided the pound of bees into three parts, and 
gave each cg a queen, in 30 days these 
queens might have a pretty good patch of 
brood ; but it would be a pretty hard matter 
for bees ¢nough to be hatched in that time 
to make a good colony of each. Perhaps 





BEE CULTURE. May 
you mean that you did not receive any brood 
from friend Kleinow, but that you gave each 
one of the three divisions hatching brood 
enough to make three good stocks with what 
bees there were in the two-pound package, 








| REPORTS FROM THE NEW PERFOR. 
ATED ZINC. 


DO THE WORKER-BEES GET THROUGH UT? 

E have received one postal card, stat- 
ing that the worker-bees did not get 
through; and friend Alley sends us 
one report, which we give below: 

Dear Sir:—The drone-trap was received yes- 
terday. On trial [ find the holes in zine are too smal! 
for my bees — Italians. Large numbers can not get 
| through, and it seems difficult for nearly all. They 
pile up trying to get through. This trap, at least, 
would never do to put on to catch queens while 
swarming. E. E. EWIna. 

Highlands, N. C., April 30, 1884. 

We also give the following from friend A)- 
ley in regard to it: 

The above card came to hand to-day, and also a 
letter, making the same complaint. When the card 
came my bees were at work carrying in pollen, and 
I went and placed one of my traps having the new 
style of zine in front of one of my largest colonies. 
I watched them for a few minutes, to see how it 
operated. At first they were bothered on both sides, 
but they soon discovered the holes in the zinc, and 
all went on as usual. My bees are as large as any | 
ever saw, and have no trouble going through the 
zine, and the new zine is good enough for me; so 
| you may send me three sheets of the old kind and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








a 








two of the new. HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., May 7, 1884. 

Of course, we have tried the zine in our 
| apiary, and the bees get through it very com- 
fortably when they are not filled with honey, 
or laden with pollen. If the old zine came 
pretty near restraining queens, it seems to 
me pretty certain that this new zine would 
do it absolutely. Now, then, we are prett) 
near success in the matter of restraining our 
queens. The only drawback seems to be in 
hindering our heavily laden bees. Just at 
this point, friend E. C. Eaglestield, of Poy 
Sippi, Waushara Co., Wis., steps in and 
sends usa model of a trap that sorts the bees 
as they go out, but permits them to go in 
without any restriction. It is simply a row 
of little doors made of very thin tin—tagger s 
tin, for instance, and these doors open inward 
only. When a bee comes with a load of pol- 
len he just walks up until his head touches 
the door, which moves so easily that he goes 
right in, gives a buzz of satisfaction, and 
goes on. When he goes out he must go 
through the perforated zinc; but having 
dispensed with the pollen and honey, he gets 
through easily. This idea is certainly al 
ingenious one, and it has occurred to me that 
the slanting pins, such as our English friends 
use, and have been described in our pages, 
would do the same thing. And it seems to 
me it will not be very difficult to contrive 5° 
as to have the bees go out one place an 
come in at another. Drones and queens do 
not go out at all; but, if you choose, they 





can be made to go into a box by themselves. 
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LANGSTROTH, THE “HUBER” OF 
AMERICA. 


HE following biographical sketch of 
»° our friend Lan om. we copy by per- 
* mission from the American A po ed 

ist for January. The editor eo also 

kindly loaned us the engraving of 
friend L., which will doubtless prove inter- 
esting to many of our readers. The article 
has an additional interest, coming from our 
good friend J. E. Pond. 

The beginner in bee culture of the present day can 
have no conception of the many difficulties that 
were met with under the * old box-hive and brim- 
stone’ style of management, or the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles that{presented themselves to 
the old-time amateur in an attempt to solve those 
mysteries which now are made plain as an open 


rue” 


REV. L. L. 


book. True it is,that in days long gone by some- 
thing had been learned in regard to the habits of the | 
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self to garner in those facts which, when published 
and given to the world, opened a new field for labor, 
both intellectual and manual; and his work on bee 
culture to-day, as revised by his son-in-law, Mr. L. 
C. Root, stands out before the world as one of the 
best treatises on the subject which has ever been 
written. 

Prior to 1852, the ablest bee-keepers of both the old 
and the new world were endeavoring to render the 
management of their bees more simple and easy, 
and many plans had been devised (none of which 
were really practicable) to enable the whole interior 
of the hive to be put under the complete control of 
the owner. Bars and slats of various kinds had been 
used to some extent; but still, although a great im- 


| provement, they were not just what was desired. 


| 


The march cf improvement in this direction was 
slow; still some progress was made; but not until 





LANGSTROTH. 


the Rev. L. L. Langstroth devised the sectional 
moyable frame, and introduced it to public notice, 


honey-bee; the methods of management then in | was success made positive and certain; and with its 
vogue, rude though they were, still were productive | introduction the doom of the old box hive was seal- 


of some little gain. The late lamented Quinby, a 
man of vigorous frame, possessed of rare intelli- | 


ed, and brimstone relegated to its natural home. 
Whoisthe Rev. L. L. Langstroth? is a question 


gence,and an acute, active, and far-reaching mind, | that isoften asked by bee-keepers of this generation, 


not only had shown that, even with the box-hiye, 
and such rough appliances as he necessarily used | 
therewith, one could, by close attention to the busi- 
ness, and by careful, intelligent management, bring 
about results that were fairly remunerative, but was 
one of the first to see and appreciate the value of the 
movable frame of Mr. Langstroth, and also to 
adopt and use it; by which use he encouraged and 
emboldened Mr. Langstroth to make his invention 
public, and thus aided in making apiculturh what it 
now is, one of the leading industries of the world. 
Mr. Quinby also by close observation enabled him- 





| and perhaps it may be of some interest to know 


something of his history. 

Lorenzo Lorain Langstroth was born in Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 26, 1810. Asa boy he took great interest 
in natural history, and the happiest days of his youth 
were those spent in watching the habits of the vari- 
ous insects found in and near the city of his birth. 
His parents were of the old school, and, deeming 
such studies the height of youthful folly, gave him 
no encouragement therein; and it was not until the 
year 1838, that he began to learn something of the 
honey-bee, At that time he procured a colony or 
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two of bees, and began studying them under great 
disadvantages, he at that time never having seen or 
heard of a work on bee culture; and for the first 
year of his pursuit in this direction, the only pub- 
lished work of the kind that came to his notice was 
written by a man who doubted the existence of a 
queen-bee, After graduating at Yale College, he 
pursued the study of theology, and was settled over 
his first church at Andover, Mass. His health be- 
came in a short time so much impaired that he was 
obliged to give up his pastoral charge, and in 1839 he 
removed to Greenfield, Mass., where for a few years 
he was engaged in teaching. Finding that outdoor 
labor and exercise of some kind was absolutely nee- 
essary, he devoted such time as he could spare from 
his duties as a teacher to his apiary, and carefully 
verified all the experiments of which he had read, 
and entered into many of his own, for the purpose 
of gaining such knowledge by actual observation as 
might be useful to him or to bee-keepers in general. 
The methods of management then in use were notat 
all satisfactory to him, and he was constantly en- 
deavoring to devise some way or means whereby 
complete control of the whole interior of the hive 
might be given him. He thoroughly tested bars and 
slats, and even endeavored to make a practical use 
of the leaf hive of Huber. This leaf hive, however, 
was too clumsy (as any one may learn by attempt- 
ing to use one) and he became almost discouraged at 
the poor success he met with. At last the idea came 
to him, that if bees will build comb on bars set on 
top of the hive, why will they not build it in a frame 
hung in the hive? He triedthis plan with fear and 
trembling. Failure had been his lot so many times, 
that he had hardly dared to hope for success with 
this his new fancy. As we all know, this experiment 
did succeed; and the result was, that in 1852 he intro- 
duced the frame to the public; and so well was his 
work matured, that the same style of frame he then 
devised is now used more largely than any other, in 
the exact form he first devised it, and by the ablest 
apiarists in the country. It will be needless to enter 
into the many discouragements and great opposition 
with which he met in his endeavor to bring his frame 
into general use. It has been introduced, and intro- 
duced fully and completely; and such are its merits 
that the Langstroth frame is now used wherever 
bees are kept. 

By the term Langstroth frame, I do not mean 
simply the original frame he devised, and which he 
still advises; but do mean that all sectional movable 
hanging frames, by whatever name they may be 
known, are Langstroth frames. 

It was the hanging, sectional, movable-frame prin- 
ciple, of which he was the inventor, and the so- 
called “ Gallup,” ** American,” * Adair,” or “ Bing- 
ham” frames (or, in fact, all hanging movable 
frames) are Langstroth frames. 

As an inventor, the name L. L. Langstroth will 
live as long as bees are kept, and generations yet 
unborn will revere his memory. By means of his 
powers of invention, and through his instrumentality 
in putting that invention before the public, the api- 
arist of to-day, with a few days’ practice only, is 
enabled to see and observe for himself all those mys- 
teries of which Virgil has so beautifully sung, and 
which the various writers of the past were only en- 
abled to find out, as was Huber, by long years of pa- 
tient labor, such were the difficulties that then sur- 
rounded them. With the introduction of the frame, 
a new era began, and through its means bee culture 
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has been raised from a business of insignificance to 
one that is now barely second to any other. With 
the old box-hive, it was possible to gain 25 Ibs, 
of surplus from a single colony ina season. When 
we compare this with the average of 150 lbs. per eo!- 
ony in many large apiaries, and with the 1000 Ibs, 
from asingle colony obtained by B. F. Carroll, we 
may well be led to assert, that Rev. L. L. Langstroth 
is a great public benefactor. 

Mr. Langstroth was not only successful as an in- 
ventor, but also as an author. His treatise on api- 
culture, “ The Hive and the Honey-bee,”’ stands at 
the head of all written works on the subject, and has 
fairly earned the high distinction given it, of ‘ the 
classic of apiculture.” 

Mr. Langstroth is now an old and feeble man. His 
health was impaired in early youth by too close at- 
tention to his studies, and now he is able to do but 
little for himself. For a few months past he has 
been in better health than for some years, and we 
hope his health will remain good, and he be spared 
for many years to give us, through the various bee- 
journals, the matured thoughts of his ripened mind. 

Modest and unassuming in his manners, and con- 
fiding as a child in the honesty of the world, he to- 
day, instead of having {reaped a fortune as the re- 
sult of his valuable invention, is not worth a single 
dollar. But for all this, he stands before the world 
as one of Nature's noblemen, an honest man. He 
has fairly and fully earned the proud title that all 
bee-keepers, who know him, admit belongs to him, 
—the prince of apiarists; the Huber of America. 

Foxboro, Mass, J. E. PONp. 

— ie 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 





HEDDON’S “ REVERSED” OPINION IN THE MATTER. 





™ INCE I wrote my article for the April No.1 
» have slept, drempt, and laid awake over the 
subject considerably; talked with friend 
Vandervort and several others who have had 
so much experience with bees that they can 
almost tell exactly the result of an experiment be- 
fore it is put to practice. I have been forced to 
“reverse” some of my opinions, and T am now per- 
suaded that Bro. Howes (see page 304) has got the 
“bulge’’ on us all. 

Now, Bro. Root, I want to bet you a cake of maple 
sugar (a 5-cent one), that if reversible frames come in- 
to general use (and I almost believe they will), that the 
plan of Bro. Hetherington’s that you speak of, will 
not be the best and the one generally used. It is 
just what I advocated in my April, mistaken article: 
that is, reversing the whole hive at once. Now, 
Bro. Howes will soon learn that I was not poking 
fun at him or Mr. Baldridge, for he will see that the 
“ Reversible Hive” presents attractions enough to 
make it a competitor of the reversible frame. But 
in the end I am fully persuaded it will be left be- 
hind in the race. 

Since my former article, I have made several re- 
versible hives, which are now piled up in my waste- 
room, and I suspect, after reading Bro. Root’s 
editoral, that one of them very nearly resemb/es 
Bro, Hetherington’s. It consists of a plain Sim- 
plicity case into which we place 8 brood-frames 
made on the same principle as is a common open 
top and bottom all dovetailed section, the top and 
bottom bars being % wide, while the end-bars are 








1%, and close fitting. The Simplicity case being % 
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of an inch deeper than the frames gives a % bee- 
space at top and bottom, or both over and under the 
frames. I had several methods for holding these in 
position, a part of which I made, but none of which 


may be just like Brother Hetherington’s, and none | 


of which I will use room to describe. I also made a 
hive on the Bingham plan. I made it a little deeper 
and shorter, used a bottom-bar as well as a top-bar, 
both being just alike; allowed the end-pieces of the 
frames to extend *s above and below the top and 
bottom bars, and clamped them together on the 
tight-end-fitting plan, with the loop wire and key, as 
invented and used by Mr. Bingham. I also made 
upper stories of wide frames to hold sections, which 
were clamped together in the same manner. 

Now, all this works pretty well, and looks quite 
practical. The progressive bee-keeper naturally 
relishes and is strongly attracted toward a change; 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


something new; something which he hopes is bet- | 


ter, all points considered. Just here is where we 
get caught, unless we are wary, or ever on the alert. 
We take the blessings we have been enjoying, as an 
every-day matter, of course. What we have biggest 


in our eye is another, and brand-new advantage. | 
We become so eager to gain it, that, almost before | 
we know it. we trade off two or three old comforts | 
for one little new one, and never realize the mistake | 
until we begin to miss the old advantages in | 


actual experience. Now, what is the advantage in 
my last month's article, and Bro. Hetherington’s 
plan of reversing the whole brood-chamber at once? 
It is this, and a good one too: It saves time, it does 


all. Let us see what advantages there are to be en- 
joyed by having each frame reversible, that are not 
enjoyed by the reversible-hive plan. 


} 


| 
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I like new things as well as anybody; and 
may be I am a little swayed by that same 
old besetting sin, in my description of Bro. 
Hetherington’s hive on another page. This 
hive, also, has the lateral movement of the 
frames, at least to a certain extent. The 
frame has not the ease of manipulation of a 
hanging frame. The bottom-board is se- 
cured, but is not nailed permanently to the 
hive, although the lower story might be 
made in that way. These hives could be 
used interchangeably with Simplicity and 
L. hives, I presume, but we could not have 
both kinds of frames in the same story. — I 
supposed our bee-journals were published 
for the express purpose of supporting and 
pre toating he mey-producers ; or,if you choose, 
for considering their best interests. 


oO 


SOME HELPS TOWARD THE SALE OF 
HONEY. 


AN IMPROVED HONEY-STAND. 





S UR friend W. B. House, whom many of 
¢ you may remember, has been, for sev- 
A eral weeks back. at work revising the 
A BC book. It is being revised pret- 

ty much all the time, for that sentter 

but just now we are adding a good deal of 
new matter, and quite a lot of new pictures. 


Below is an improvement on the honey-stand 


| of friend Williams, which we illustrated a 
not necessitate so complete an opening of the hive. | 


This is good, and can not bedenied. This is the idea | 
that first caught me. Now, so far as I can see, this is | 


1. We preserve that valuable advantage, “ lateral- 


ly movable frames.” 2. That ease of manipulation, 
und freedom from complication, which the hanging 


frame has as compared with the close-fitting, or | 


Bingham-Quinby style. 3. A tight bottom-board, 
which isa great comfort when moving hives for 
any purpose whatever, closes out all lodgments for 
worms, and makes the hive many times stronger 
und more durable. 4. Upon the reversible-frame 


plan, the new style of frame will ever be inter- | 


changeable with the standard Langstroth frame. 


It may be argued, that Bro. Howes’ frame is ex- | 
pensive. This is true; but it need not be, as! will 


show you in the future. 


Brother Doolittle certainly deserves the thanks of | 


the honey-producers of, this country for his pro- | 


tective article on page 306. Sooner or later all must | 
see this point; some, as an abstract principle; | 
others, not till they feel the sting of ruinous, over- | 
stocked prices. We the producers are the support | 


of the journals. Why are they not willing to protect 
us? JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., May 5, 1884. 


Friend H., you make a good point in that 
two or three old comforts for one little new 
one. The same mee has been done in bee 
culture a sree many times, especially in the 
tnatter of feeders, and also_in various kinds 
of frames and hives. What a medley of 
frames have been in use, and how invari- 
ably, almost, they have been swappee off, 
sooner or later, to go back to the old frame } 


year or more ago. We make the carved 
ends of black-walnut. The shelves are some 
cheaper wood with a strip of black-walnut 
along the front. The back is made of cheap 
wood, stained in imitation of walnut, 


ae ul 





AN IMPROVEMENT ON FRIEND WILLIAMS’ 
HONEY-STAND. 

Of course, our friends can vary the design 

as much as they choose. The honey-stand 

makes a very pretty ornament to set up some- 


] _where in your home or in your honey-house, 
paragraph where you speak of trading off 


1 


especially if you have any sort of a trade 
in honey. The jars and pails are all ready 
to hand over to a customer, and you can do 
the filling and all that kind of work when 
you have no customers around. The paste- 
board box in the center? of the upper shelf 
has proved a wonderful help to us in aeing 
piv s honey. It comes so natural to hoo 

your little finger inside that little loop on the 
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top, and walk off with it, that people will | 
buy it when they wouldn’t invest in honey | 
otherwise. I think our engraver has got up | 
a rather pretty picture, don’t you? By the | 
way, if you are dealing in implements and | 
mr oS perhaps you can make such stands | 
us the above during your idle season, and | 
have them ready for sale when the honey | 
business opens. A bee-keeper ought never | 
to be obliged to say he has nothing to do—no, 
not even on rainy days, or in the fall or win- | 
ter time. | 
The prices of these honey-stands will be | 
the same as the old style given in our price 
list; namely, finished complete, lettered and | 
varnished, $1.00; ten for $7.50. In the flat, | 
60 cts.; ten for $5.00. You can judge from | 
the above price whether it will be cheaper 
to make them or buy them. | 
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ony under the swarming impulse they will 
not do so. Most of you have seen a Jot of 
queens all hatched out at once, in a strong 
colony. With Holy-Lands I have seen young 


/ queens flying all around, crawling over the 


combs, making things lively generally. | 


| suppose many of you have seen something 


similar. 

Well, now, here our young queens hatch 
out in a full colony, just like queens hatched 
out in a lamp nursery, or better, if you think 
so, for you can put them in nuclei ready to 
receive them, or introduce them to queenless 
colonies. If you keep track of the hive, you 
can, a great many times, cut out queen-cells 
where the queens are just gnawing out. As 
Holy-Lands often hatch a dozen queens or 
more inside of an hour, we can often get a 
pretty good lot by being on hand and ready 
to care for them. If you want to see queen- 


cells beyond any thing you ever knew of be- 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO) ¢fpyo iyi 2 ¢ Av ‘ 
| fore, just use all these young queens, and let 
REARING NICE QUEENS. 'this over-populous colony, having all young 


| bees pretty much, start in on a second lot of 


COMMUNICATED VERBALLY BY D. A. JONES, 


PRESUME that the friends will be glad | 
to know that friend Jones has been pay- 
ing us a visit of a few days. Of course, 
we have had many talks in regard to 
bee-matters, and one of these talks was 
about rearing nice queens. I will try to give 
the plan as he described it to me. In the 
first place, he believes in having queen-cells 
built in powerful colonies. How shall we 
get a powerful colony for the purpose? A 
good many would say, ** Put in brood.” ** Not 
so,’ says friend Jones. Many colonies have 
as much brood as they can take care of al- 
ready. If you put in more, you are going to 
overstrain their powers in trying to feed a 
larger quantity, and the consequence is oft- 
en a loss, where they would have been all 
right if left alone. Have any of you had ex- 
perience in this way ? Well, ourfriend John 
(one of our young Canadians, you know) 
suggested that we put in hatching brood. 
But it is difficult to get hatching brood with- 
out a good deal of unsealed brood and eggs 
as well, therefore our strengthening up has 
to be done by giving the colony young bees. 
Get these by taking some frames from a pop- 
ulouscolony; and by tapping them, get all the 
old or mature bees to tly off. To get rid of 
all the bees that are able to fly still further, 
shake them on a large newspaper, or several 
papers, in front of the hive you wish to 
strengthen. All the bees that can fly will 
soon go home. After these white downy 
bees have collected in a cluster on the papers 
(because they do not know where to go), take 
a small brush or feather and start them into 
the hive. Any hive will receive these bees, 
and they rarely if ever molest the queen. 
Get your bees from all over your apiary in 
this way till your queen-rearing hive is boil- 
ing over and ready to swarm. Under the 
swarming impulse they will start queen-cells 
in great numbers, especially if they havea 
dash of Holy-Land blood. If they swarm, 
take away the queen, and let them go back, 
then they will build cells with a caution. 
Ordinarily, you know, the first queen that 
hatches destroys the other cells. Friend 
Jones says, that with this over-populous col- 














cells. If they have this Holy-Land dash, as I 
told you, they will often build the queen-cells 


| so thick together as to look like drone brood. 


Of course, we can not well cut the cells 
apart; but a little care to be on hand when 
they hatch will often give us a quantity of 
robust young bees ready to fly the minute 
they leave the cell, that will bewilder and 
astonish one who is unacquainted with this 
method. The young bees, to do the work. 
need to be Holy-Lands; but the brood fur- 
nished them for rearing queens may be Ital- 
ian or any other race you choose. It is tak- 
ing advantage of the natural swarming ten- 
dency somewhat, as you see. I believe we 
had a report last season of a lot of queens 
reared ina similar way, that came out and 
flew around in such plenty that they went in- 
to adjoining hives, right and left. The plan 
is so much in accordance with the natural 


‘habits of bees, I presume, that nobody will 


raise any objection to it. The tendency to 
swarm out may be the most difficult part to 
manage. 

Friend Jones says taking away the old 
queen from them will stop the swarming. 
and it is generally laid down as a rule, I be- 
lieve, that bees never swarm unless they 
have a queen to go with them. Well, now. 
hough I have never had a case that | 
know of where a swarm went out without a 
queen, or, at least, where there was a queel 
in the hive, that tried to go, I believe we 
have had several reports where they did this. 
I think friend Doolittle said his bees swarm- 
ed out without queens one season, When 
the young queens hatch out they will often 
lead out a swarm, and sometimes a swarm 
will break up in little bunches, each bunch 
having a queen. If they do, let them do so, 
and make nuclei of these little swarms. I: 
a large swarm goes out with one of these 
queens, give her enough bees to form a nu- 
cleus, and send the rest back home, for the) 
will always go home if their queen is taken 
away. I say they will always go home if 
their queen is taken awny ; but there is one 
chance of a mishap. If another swarm 
should come out having another queen, they 
would unite with this swarm. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16; 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fow! of the air, 
und over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every oe jing thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
GEN. 1: 26. 
WONDER, little friends, if il is warm 
and sunny around your home as_ it is 
here. Is the grass green, and sparkling 


with bright yellow dandelions ? and are | 


_ the bees humming merrily in the open- 
ing fruit-blossoms, so that even the horses 


und cattle and sheep and chickens, and the | 


dogs and cats too, are rejoicing and hap- 
py? Is it not a grand thing to have cold icy 
Winter a while, just so we can appreciate the 
glorious beauty of spring ? \ 

two months ago, one morning when I started 
over to breakfast it was raining and freez- 
ing. Itdid not look a bit as it does now. 
As I passed along I noticed a poor forlorn- 
looking eat that had been out in the rain and 
show until she was wet and cold. 
ed toward her she gave a_ sort of sorrowful 
new, indicating that she did not feel happy, 
just that cold icy morning. Of course, my 
lirst_ impulse was to say, “Poor kittie!” 
and I stretched out my hand toward her ; 
but she backed off, wondering, evidently, 
whether I was not of the kind 0 people who 
played tricks on cats by making believe I 
Was kind and friendly, only te turn about 
ind scare them out of their poor little wits. 
I talked to her soothingly, and I remember 
Wondering whether [ was equal to the task 


fell, perhaps | 


As I look- | 


_of disarming her prejudice toward the coid 
world, 
| Ihave been told that I have a faculty of 
disarming almost anybody, if I can get a 
| chance to talk with them. I have told you 
something about disarming horses when they 
| get stubborn and ugly, and bent on mischief. 
I did not succeed enough so that I could pat 
| her with my hand; but she was in so poor a 
| plight, and felt so miserable and forlorn, she 
srobably concluded she could not do much 
| better than to follow the only kind voice she 
' had heard that morning, anyhow. She fol- 
lowed after me, mewing plaintively up the 
stone walk, and up on to the porch. She 
caught a glimpse of the warm stove, and 
doubtless smelled the preparations for break- 
'fast. She couldn't quite overcome her 
| scruples sufficiently to come in, though kind- 
| ly invited. Mrs. Root gave mea bit of meat, 
} and I managed to get her to come and stand 
ion the — while she ate it, and Huber 
| opened his blue eyes, looked at his papa, and 
then at the cat, and gave one of his inquir- 
ing grunts. I can’t spell it in letters, but it 
| was something like ‘eh ?”’. Papatold him it 
was a poor kitty that was wet and cold and 
hungry, and he put out his little fat hand, 
and asked a great many questions, evidently 
having his sympathy aroused because mine 
was. I donot suppose you could understand 
his questions; but his papa was very much 
edified by them. 
After she ate her meat she went off down 
the walk again, and I thought no more about 
it until some of the hands were making re- 
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marks about a ‘tramp cat’ that had been 
seen around in the factory. Pretty soon I 
caught a view of the tramp cat, and it was 
my acquaintance of the morning, sure 
enough. When there were nothing but strange 
faces all around her she gradually sidled 7 
toward me, thinking, doubtless, that, as 
had given her the meat, it would be about 
as safe to trust to me as anybody; and it 
was not long before she came up and sat on 
my lap while I read the letters, Aptlng - with 
intense satisfaction to feel that she had at 
least one friend in this cold icy world. I had 
talked kindly to her, and had fed her when 
she was cold, and was not that enough ? 

During the day she went out around, for- 
aging about; but between five and six in the 
morning, when I was reading my morning 
mail all alone in the office, or pretty nearly 
alone, she was my company. I would see 
her during the day in different parts of the 
factory, peering around in the dark-room, 
looking behind the eans of maple molasses, 
and the barrels of counter goods and glass- 
ware. Itseemed to meas if she felt grateful, 
and concluded the best way of repaying 
would be to look up the mice, and take a 
general oversight of things. I need hardly 
tell you that cats are very necessary helpers 
in our factory. The mice would not only get 
into our flour and eatables, but they would 
go into our seeds, papers, and make sad 
work ina hundred ways, if it were not for 
the cats; and yet for some reason I have 
hard work to make the boys remember this, 
and treat the cats kindly. 

Not many months ago one of our cats was 
blinded in one eye. On inquiry I was told 
that some of the boys in the tin-shop threw 
things at them when they came around, and 
that was the way this one gotan eye put out. 
Are you ever unkind to kitties, my friend ? 
I know it is sometimes necessary to have 
cats killed, or got out of the way, when they 
become so numerous as to be intrusive; but, 
dear friends, this should be done with kind- 
ness and love for the poor dumb brutes, and 
with as little pain as possible, should it not ? 
I know some of the boys thought we had 
cats enough, and regarded this new tramp 
cat as an intruder. Perhaps they laugh at 
my weakness in befriending tramps of all 
kinds, or, at least, of giving them a chance 
to prove themselves worthy of help and as- 
sistance. As a rule, I am _ pretty fierce 
against tramps in the human family, and 
they do not often get a bite to eat, either at 
the factory or at the house, unless they go 
to work and earn it in some way. 

Well, after the new cat had been around a 
week or two, I noticed one day that she was 
dragging herself around as though almost 
unable to walk, and I made several inquir- 
ies as to who had been so unkind as to harm 
our new friend. I did not find out for some 
time ; but finally I overheard and guessed 
enough to get at the following. May be I 
have not got it just right, for I a not like to 
go questioning around about others; but I 
think in substance it was about like this: 

After kitty had looked over the factory 
pretty thoroughly, to see there were no mice 
anywhere, she wandered into the out-build- 





ings, and finally across our branch railroad 


track into the old station-house, or freight 
depot. A couple of grown-up boys saw her 
in there; and thinking it would be a good 
idea to “ have fun” with a “strange cat in a 
strange garret,’’ they armed themselves with 
clubs, or bits of boards, and began to chase 
her. Poorkitty! Perhaps she had begun to 
imagine that humanity is kind, after all, 
and that people are not wicked and blood- 
thirsty; but now with yells and great clubs 
she was being persecuted and pursued, first 
behind one fle of boxes and barrels and then 
another. Blow after blow came, even though 
she had offended nobody, and did nothing at 
all out of the way, until, wounded and bleed- 
ing, she dragged her poor suffering body un- 
der the porch or into some _ place of refuge, 
to lie down or die, or possibly recover. The 
boys, of course, had a big time; for if they 
did not succeed in killing her, they ‘* broke 
both her hind legs, any way,” and seemed 
to think they had done a very commendable 
thing in having accomplished so much. 

Dear friends, during these last few years a 
great society has been formed for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. Horses and dogs 
have been cared for, and made happy; but 
what has been done for poor kitty ? but more 
than all, what has been done for our grown- 
up boys, to teach them to love not only hu- 
manity, but to love the poor dumb brutes 
God has placed about us? The little story 
I have told is exceedingly boylike. Such 
things often happen anywhere. But may 
God help us to educate our youth in a differ- 
ent way ! 

Ina recent Sunday-school lesson we had 
the expression, *‘ Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind.” Do you not think, friends, this 
kindness should extend even to cats and 
dogs? Poor kitty seemed to have more of 
the virtue of charity than we often see in 
humanity. We read in the above chapter. 
* Charity endureth all things.” 

I went up to poor kitty as she lay licking 
her wounds on top of a barrel. She mewed 
Naintively, but seemed to cherish no hard 
eeling, and had nothing laid up. She even 
purred in gratitude when I poche! 3 her with 
my hand, and in a philosophical way seemed 
to pass the matter by as a a part of this 
world’s experience. I have thought several! 
times of ta roa | to these young men. I have 
wondered how I could ; resent the matter in 
such a way they would not feel unkindly to- 
ward me, and yet realize what a wrong thing 
it is to torment poor and defenseless brutes. 
The matter has been much on my mind ; and 
when I realize the amount of suffering and 
pain that has been inflicted in this careless 
sort of way, there comes a great welling-up 
from my heart, ‘*Lord, help Tove. help!” 

I have told this little story, friends, hop- 
ing that some boys might read and ponde* 
over it, and declare they will never more be 
guilty of frightening a poor kitty, to say 
nothing of hurting them by cruel blows. 
They are God’s creatures, and we are his 
children; for do you not remember in our 
opening verse, 

Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, an 


over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that ereepeth upon the earth? 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT GRANDPA 
LANGSTROTH. 


MRS. HARRISON GIVES US A PEN PICTURE OF HIM 
AND HIS HOME, 





ELL, children, Daniel Webster used his eyes 
at the convention. Didn’the? I wanted to 
have a chance to talk more with grandpa 
Langstroth, so I offered to be his beau to go 
todinner. I don't see any reason why a wo- 

man can’t beau an old gentleman, do you, provided 

she is strong enough, and has money enough to pay 
tor the dinners? So we started across the street to 
the restaurant. Grandpa had his cane in one hand, 
and I took hold of his other arm. When we got 
there we sat down at one of the little tables, and 
had to wait for it be cleared up; and while this was 
being done we talked. He said he had two married 
daughters, and one had seven children, and the oth- 
er had none. Guess which one grandpa lives with. 

He said his grandchildren. were a great comfort to 
him, and he pared with knife, apples and other fruit, 
and cut it up for them. His little grandson, three 
years old, sleeps with him on the east side of the 
house; and one morning he looked out of the win- 
dow and saw the sun, round and red, and he said, 
“Dranpa, tut up that bid sun, and div me a piece of 
it,*? 

| wanted, after dinner, to have grandpa go up in 
the cars with me to Farwell Hall; but along comes 
a bustling little man with short legs, and he holds 
up his head so as to see through his gold speetacles, 
and says, “Mrs. Harrison, you are not going to have 
Mr. Langstroth go up town with you.”’ So Mr. New- 
man took him to his house fora rest and an ap, as he 
had a cold. 

Are you not all sorry that grandpa has hgen sick 
so long? And won't you pray God to make him well 
again? LUCINDA HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Thank you, Mrs, H. It seems to me I 
could see you and our old friend going across 
the street, and sitting down at your little 
table, and I know exactly how he looked 
when he told that little story about one of 
the grandehildren. I think I shall have to 
tell here a little story he told me in Toronto. 
Ile was speaking about the significance of 
that expression so often used in the Bible, 
* Milk and honey,” and he remarked that, 
When any one is made sick by eating new 
honey, a good drink of milk will always cure 
it. You know I always like a pitcher of 
milk when I have bread and butter and hon- 
ey. Well, last spring when new honey began 
to come in at friend L.’s home, they all want- 
ed a taste of it; and when some was put on 
the table they ate quite freely of it, especial- 
ly the children. Before going to bed friend 
l.. said he felt some distress from eating so 
much honey, and so he took a drink of new 
milk. On the way up stairs to his bed he 
inet one of the little ones, probably the same 
one Whom he speaks of, who wanted to ‘‘tut 
up that bid sun.”’ The little fellow was in 





lus night dress, and was coming down stairs 
With a doleful face, rubbing his little stom- 
ach, and tar 
*O dranpa! I dot tummy ache, I dot tum- 
my ache.” 
(,00d old ete soothed him by his voice, 
ly by the hand down stairs, 


and took him kinc 





gave him a good big drink of milk, and all 
was well. Now, little friends, whenany of you 
et the *‘ tummy ache” from eating too mueh 
1oney, just remember grandpa’s remedy, and 
let me know if it cures you as it did little 
——; and, by the way, that reminds me that 
randpa has never yet told us the name of 
1is little bed-fellow. We want to know 
more about those grandchildren. Will not 
good friend Cowan tell us something about» 
them? May be one of them will write for 
the JUVENILE, and tell us about grandpa 
while he is too sick to write himself. 


eR i 
THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY MISS NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER, PRACTICAL SILK CULTURIST, 
6054 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Continued. 

T was reserved to the great Henry IV. to intro- 
duce the culture of silk into France, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and it con- 
stituted one of the splendid epochs in the history 
of that kingdom. Olivier de Serres was the 

most instrumental in this new acquisition, and the 

French call him to this day the patriarch of agri- 

culture. In the year 1600 he published a book en- 

titled “*Theatre d’Agriculture et Mesnage des 

Champs,” by which light, as it were, succeeded 

darkness in rural economy; and it was read with so 

much eagerness that thirteen editions were printed 
within a short space of time. This success, how- 
ever, he chiefly ascribed to the excellent king and 
to his wise minister, Sully, who were the first to 
view agriculture in all its important relations, and 
gave to France the blessings of a ‘* golden age.*” 
“In presenting to your Majesty the Theatre of Ag- 
riculture and Management of fields, I do but call 
your attention to your own affairs.” Delighted 
with the book, the king honored the author with a 
most obliging letter, written with his own hand, and 
desiring him to come to Paris. Olivier left, with 
great regret, his fine estate, in 1601; though he 
could not disregard a call which tended to make 
him more active for the good of his country. 

Searcely arrived at Paris, he received the greatest 

distinctions; he soon became the confidant and ad- 

viser of the king, and of Sully; and wise laws and 
regulations concerning agriculture were enacted. 

The king offered Olivier the highest honors; but he 

asked one favor only: That all useless trees might 

be banished from the royal gardens. When this 

was granted, Olivier went to work with such dili- 

gence that throughout the kingdom the measure 

was executed within a short time. But this was 
not enough for his patriotic zeal. Upon his recom- 
mendation, 14,000 mulberry-trees, anda great quanti- 
ty of seed of the same tree, were ordered from 

Italy, to supply the vacancies intentionally made in 

the royal gardens. In later times, he procured, al- 

so, from Italy, silkworms’ eggs, and acquainted 
people with their rearing. The trees, the eggs, and 

a printed instruction, respecting their use, were 





* From such impulses the good king used to sav, that “ each 
peasant ought to have daily a chicken in his pot,’’ and hence 
the e r search aiter talented men, and the favor shown to 
them; the facility with which Sully extinguished, in the space 
of ten years, the publie debt of two hundred millions that had 
been accumulated during the war; the surplus of thirty mil- 
lions, which the treasury po: , ten years later; the 
general welfare throughout France; and, finally, the enco- 
miums bestowed to this day upon the great monarch and his 
truly great minister. 
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distributed, gratis, to agriculturists, and the new in- 
dustry was particularly recommended to the fair 
sex. Well, therefore, may Henry and Olivier be 
called the creators of the culture of silk in France. 

The most singular feature of this innovation is, 
that the king did contribute more to its introduc- 
tion than any of his ministers. Him alone was 
Olivier able to convince of its utility. He failed 
with Sully, who generally acted with great wisdom, 
but who, upon this occasion, was directly opposed 
to salutary advice. It is curious to find the remarks, 
to be found at the conclusion of the 16th book of 
Sully’s Memoirs. I shall not omit to mention here 
what was done in France, in the year 1603, in regard 
to manufactures, and especially those of silk. 
Henry, who embraced with ardor every means to 
increase the welfare and glory of the kingdom, suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded that nothing would 
be easier than not only to become independent of 
foreign countries, in regard to the fabrication of 
such silk stuffs as are imported into France, and 
which the French were accustomed to procure from 
a distance, but to make them serve as an important 
branch of the national trade. Nothing more was 
necessary for this, it was said, than to promote the 
rearing of silkworms, the plantation of mulberry- 
trees, and the building of houses appropriate for 
this species of manufacture. 


MM PS 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF AN OR. 
PHAN. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


HEN Sarah Paxon was quite young her moth- 
er died. Sarah was, therefore, left to the 
‘eare of her two grandmothers. Now, these 
two old ladies were very good when sur- 
rounded by proper influences; but, like 
the chameleon, they sometimes changed their col- 
ors. One of these grandmas wanted the waif, and 
the other was determined to have her; and Sarah, 
being too young to have her say, let them have it 
their own way. Grandma Loraine having posses- 
sion, took care of the child in her own style, which 
was exactly opposite from the style of grandma 
Paxon. So the latter lady devised a plan to “turn 
the tables.” Sarah’s father was to aid her by get- 
ting the child, under pretense of taking her to 
church — grandpa Paxon to be at the door of the 
church to receive her. 

In this way Sarah got a new home. Grandpa 
Loraine returned this compliment of grandpa Pax- 
on’s on his death-bed, by bequeathing poor little 
Sarah but fifty dollars instead of the one thousand 
which should have been hers. 

Innocent Sarah grew from babyhood to childhood, 
and partially reunited the two families; but she was 
early twitted about her fortune. The Paxon’'s 
would laugh at her, and the Loraines ask her what 
she intended to do with her estate. 

At the age of twenty Sarah left her girlhood home 
to become a wife, and in one more year she stops at 
a furniture store and spends fifteen dollars of her 
fortune for a cab for her boy, and the rest of her 
eash she divided out as follows: Ten dollars fora 
dress, seven for a porker, and the rest for sundries. 
The cab soon went to staves. The dress wore out, 
the pig turned into lard, sausage, side meat, etc., 
and that was the end of poor Sarah's wonderful for- 
tune. Now, don’t you think if she had bought some 
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bees she would have been as well off — perhaps 
hundreds of dollars ahead? Sarah has made a great 
many mistakes in life, and she has found experi- 
ence to be a dear teacher. She thinks it cheaper to 
follow good advice than risk her own judgment. 
She likes the advice she finds in GLEANINGS, espe- 
cially the Home Papers; and when she finds noth- 
ing to suit her case there, she has found a most 
wonderful book which is a sure guide-book for ey- 
ery case that can be recorded. Brother Root may 
sometimes make mistakes; but there is absolutely 
no risk in risking this Book of books. E. 

Thank you for this sketch, my good friend 
E.; and may God be praised that we have 
that Book of books, that safe counselor, 
within the reach of every poor mortal! And 
may God help us to remember that there is 
absolutely no risk in taking this book for 
our guide. 

ry —_ >= - 


BEES, WHISKY, AND TOBACCO. 





A JUVENILE LETTER AND SOME JUVENILE POETRY, 





E are located on a beautiful stream in the 
far West, 100 miles from Seattle. We are 
putting up a saw-mill this season. The 
flowers are all commencing to bloom. One 
can stand on the snow and pick flowers. 

The ground doesn't freeze here. Thereis an abund- 

ance of flowers here in summer, and I think it a 

good place for bees, although there are none in this 

vicinity yet. Bees are very useful; and as soon as 
we can get any near enough, without being killed 
on the way, we will have some. Every time I look 

at John’s dream of the toad, mauling the bee with a 

spiked club, I have to laugh. 

s WHISKY. 

Boys, keep away from the saloon, 
Ora drunkard you will be too svon. 
You will be degraded, 

And your name will be faded; 

Your folks will be “isgusted, 

And you never will be trusted. 

1 had rather be a slave 

Than to go a drunkard to my grave 
If you are asked to take a drink, 

Just stop ewhile and think. 

How dare I be so low, 

And give the answer no! 
TOBACCO. 

Tobacco is a filthy weed, 

Never known to bein need. 

When the di ty weed gete ripe, 

lt’s most ready for the pipe. 





When you get a pipe full smoked. 
Think how often you have choked. 


1 will say in my highest tone, 
Everybody, let the weed a'one. 


le dt 
J. D. SEATON. 
Ellenburgh, Kittitas Co., W. T., March 26, 1884. 
Friend 8.,1 do not see why bees won't 
prosper in any locality where the ground 
does not freeze. We have made several 
shipments to Washington Territory, and, if 
I am correct, we have had some pretty good 
reports.—So you liked the picture about 
John’s dream, did you? Well, friend S.,: 
will tell you, confidentially, that there is 
some talk of having Mr. Merrybanks and 
his neighbors all in a_ nice little book. 
When I used to write it every month it 
came in such disconnected portions that our 
little friends, and some of the older ones, 
did not recognize it as only a story. If it 1s 
all in a book by itself, perhaps it will sound 
better. Thanks for your poetry. 
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Every girl or boy, under 15 years of 
age, who writes a letter for this depart- 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENKRALLY KNOWN, ON BEES O° OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you tind in Sunday-school 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us the 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have now in stock, six different 
hooks, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The oy | Family, Res- 
yar trom Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bar- 
toom. 


* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 


GOOD many messages for Huber come 
in these little letters, and one little 
rirlasks me to tell more about him. 

Vell, he is now almost a year old, as 

you may remember, and he goes all 
over the house, and would go ws stairs if not 
watched and stopped. He soils his clothes 
somuch that his mother has made hima 
creeping-skirt, but I eall it his ** overalls.” 
It is lueky he has overalls, too; for a few 
days ago he slipped off and crept into the 
pantry. As his mother was very busy, and 
as she thought she had put every thing away 
up high, she concluded to risk him there 
awhile. He was very quiet and still for 
some time, and finally she thought she heard 
something that sounded like eggs. What do 
you think? He had got the egg-basket and 
picked out the eggs one by one admiringly, 
and put them in his lap. Then he thought 
lie would put them back in the basket again ; 
but as laying them in carefully was too slow 
business, he just tossed them in. We had 
plenty of eggs for supper, and mamma didn’t 
have to go to the trouble of breaking them. 
lle daubed eggs all over his face and hair, 
and all over his clothes. When found, he 
he was gazing at his fat fingers daubed with 
white and yellow, and then he tried in vain 
to pick up the yellow and put it in his juicy 
little mouth. 

Next day he got a plate of comb honey ; 
and after he had fed himself, baby fashon, 
le experimented by getting a handful of 
honey, and then opening and closing his lit- 
tle fist. Yesterday he made another voyage 
into the pantry, and managed to reach the 
cotfee-mill. He pulled the drawer out; and 
When his mother found him he had just fin- 
ished sifting the ground coffee pretty evenly 
ull over the. floor. He can neither talk nor 
Walk yet; but if you should see him when 
he first gets sight of his papa, you would 
readily believe me when I tell you that he 
succeeds pretty thoroughly in making every- 
hody understand what his wishes are. 








He already loves the honey-bees, and I can 
not tell which would set him wild quickest 
—to say to him, “Go see bees with papa ?” 
or ‘Go see the great big engine, and see 
wheels go round, round, round ?” 

Now, then, little friends, I have told my 
story, you go ahd tell yours. 





KITTY'S REPORT OF HER PAPA’'S WINTERING. 
My papa keeps bees. Last winter he put away 70, 


and lost about one-thiid of them. 
KITTIE M. BARGAR. 
Border Plains, Webster Co., lowa, Apfil 15, 1884. 


3000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 37 HIVES. 

Papa las 37 hives of bees. We got over 3000 Ibs. 
of honey last summer. I have a little brother three 
years old. He got stung last summer under his eye. 

CARRIE SHEERES. 

Clarksburg, Ont., Can., March 15, 1884. 


CHARLEY’S LETTER. 

The willows are in bloom, but it is so cold that the 
bees can't gather any thing. It is raining all the 
time out here. Pa fed the bees rye flour, and they 
gathered it up in a hurry. CHARLEY NELSON. 

Danforth, TL, April 21, 1884. 


HOW TO MAKE RUSTIC BEE-HIVES. 

My brother keeps bees. He has three swarms. 
He lost two this winter. He made two hives; they 
look like log houses. They are rustic work, and look 
very nice. He buys his goods of E. T. Flanagan, 
and he says he would buy from no other. 

Webster Grove, Mo., Apr. 23, 84. MARY STAHL. 

FROM 1 SKIP TO 10“ SKIPS.” 

My grandpa gave mea skip of bees, and they in- 
creased to 10; they make a good deal of honey from 
basswood. I help make wide frames. Mamma says 
God says he gave six days to labor, and the seventh 
day to rest. THOMAS H. WILLIAMSON, age 10. 

Covert, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17, 1884. 


JOE'S REPORT. 

My mother has 15 hives of bees, and has sold two, 
and I have two of my own, but have had no swarms 
yet’ My father doesn’t like to have any thing to do 
with bees, but likes the honey mighty well. 

JOE B. GREENR, age 14. 

Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 20, 1884. 


THE WAY CHARLEY EARNED HIS SWARM OF BEES. 
I promised to let you know how I got my colony 
of bees. They belonged to mamma. She gave them 
to me for helping her last summer. I help her 
wash dishes, mind my little brother, and many other 
things. CHARLEY A. SEABRIGHT. 
Blaine, Ohio, April 25, 1884. 


THE WAY ROSE'S PAPA MAKES A SWARMING-POLE. 
I wrote to you once before. My father takes a 
long stick, and then some hemlock boughs, and fas- 
tens them upon the stick, and then takes some mul- 
lein-stalks, puts them in with the hemlock, and it 
looks like bees, and the swarm goes there. 
New Milford, Pa., Apr. 23, 1884. ROSE SMITH. 


ALICE’S SECOND LETTER. 

I write to let you know how our bees are doing. 
They all got through the winter but four hives, and 
they died. We have 15 hives left. I help my ma 
milk. We have two little calves and one little chick- 
en. I help my sister Katie wash thedishes. This is 
my second letter. ALICE GouGnH, age 10. 


Rock Spring, Mo., April 17, 1884. 
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HARVEY'S REPORT. 
My pa keeps 75 hives of bees, and makes piles of 
heney. HARREY 8. LINCOLN. 
Rupert, Bennington Co., Vt., March 9, 1884. 


KATIE’S CHICKENS. 

Ma set a hen with 14 eggs, and tuey were hatched 
December 25, and I raised them in the kitchen; but 
I did not do as well as the old hen would have done. 
I lost four of them; but the rest are doing very 
well. KATIE BARNWELL. 

Orbisonia, Huntington Co., Pa., March 17, 1884. 





A FACT FOR BEE- HUNTERS. 
In bee-hunting in Australia, the natives attach the 
light down of a owl or other bird to the back of a 
bee, and are thus enabled to trace the bee in its 
flight to its home. ROSEY SMITR. 
New Hamburg, Ont., Can., March 7, 1884. 





It seems to me your letter is rather short, 
Rosey, is it not ? You used to write good long 


letters. 


HOW VANCE HELPED WHEN THE BEES SWARMED, 

Ilivein Irving. It is between Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. There isa man here who has 150 stands 
of bees. His name is Dr. Hobson. I worked for 
him about 5 days in swarming-time. Sometimes 
there were 5 or 6 swarms a day. My father is a 
wagon-maker. VANCE RARER. 
Irving, Mont. Co., Ills., Mareh 10, 1884. 


HARRY’S REPORT OF THE BEE BUSINESS. 

I worked for a man last summer who has about 
150 stands of bees. They averaged about 8 swarms 
aday. I got stung several times, and do not like it 
very well. My father is a shoemaker. 

HARRY YEMARsS. 

Irving, Montgomery Co., Ills., March 10, 1884. 

Friend Harry, there are worse things in 
the world than bee-stings. See if you don’t 
agree with me when you get a little older. 


CHARLEY'S BEE- HIVE, AND THE HONEY HE GOT 
FROM IT. 

We have 6 swarms now; last fall we had 7; one 
died in winter. Father gave me a swarm last spring. 
It swarmed once, and gave about 50 lbs. of comb 
honey, which we sold at 25 cts. per lb. Out of the 3 
hives we sold about $35.00 worth of honey. 

CHARLEY H. HOBERT. 

Rome, Marathon Co., Wis., April 27, 1884. 


ROSALIE AND HER FOUR SWARMS OF BEES. 
Pa has 15 swarms of bees, and I have 4. They are 
all young swarms but one. We did not get much 
honey last season. Last summer my brother and I 
hived two swarms of bees when pa wasaway. I 
help pa take care of the bees, and I like them; but 
ma says she hates bees.. Pa has got one of your A 
B C books, and I read some of it. 
ROSALIE WARFLE, age 14. 
Tracy Creek, Broome Co., N. Y., March 15, 1884. 


A LETTER FROM THE ORANGE-GROVES. 

Papa has bees, and I help him attend to them, and 
have been doing so for the last three years. One 
time one stung me on my eyelid, and by night it 
was so swollen that I could*hardly see out of it, and 
another one stung me on my nose. Papa has an 
orange-grove, and it is in bloom now. I send you 
in this some of the blooms. Then are very sweet, 
and are white. JACOB P. MENDEL. 


La Grange, Brevard Co., Fla., March 10, 1884. 





PERRY'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BABY HERBERT, 

I am a little boy 7 years old. My pa has got 2s 
stands of bees. We got lots of honey last summer. 
I gotoschool. I havethree brothers and one sister, 
The youngest is a baby, 8 weeks old. His name is 
Herbert. He has got blue eyes and black hair. He 
weighs 15 lbs. PERRY WHITING. 

New Lebanon, Mont. Co., O., April 24, 1884. 


CARRYING BEE-HIVES ON HORSEBACK. 

My father has 109 swarms of bees. They are do- 
ing nicely. We expect swarms next month. We 
are having lots of rain this year. We have had 
about 26 inches so far, so there will be plenty of 
flowers for bees this year. My father moved his 
bees over the mountain on horseback, when we 
moved to this valley. ERNEST HILTON, age 10. 

Los Alamos, Cal., April, 1884. 


QUINCY’S EXPERIENCE. 

I am a little boy. I have four colonies of bees. 
We have 38 inall. One colony swarmed out. They 
had no honey. I hived them, and they got confused. 
and tried to kill the queen. I took her from them 
in one of pa’s hives that was queenless and very 
weak. She would not goto laying. Then we put a 
frame of sealed brood in the hive. She is tow lay- 
ing finely. My colony has raised a queen. My bees 
are all blacks but one. QUINCY FORGERY. 

Blooming Grove, Tex., March 30, 1884. 


100 LBS. OF HONEY, AND 3 BAK- 
RELSFUL BESIDES. 

Our 18 colonies of bees came through in good con- 
dition last spring; we increased to 27, and took 5 
barrels of extracted honey, and nearly 100 Ibs. of 
comb honey; pretty much all made from white 
clover and basswood; but after basswood-bloom, 
the bees made scarcely any honey at all, so we had 
to feed them some before we put them away last 
fall. DORA Srovt, age 10. 

Richland Center, Richland Co., Wis., March 3, 1884. 


FROM 18 TO 27; 





ROBERT TALKS TO US ABOUT THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. 

About as good a method of beginning bee-keeping 
as can be adopted, under existing circumstances, is 
for the tyro to obtain a manual of apiculture and a 
hive of bees. He must largely be self-taught. The 
theory can be got from a manual, but the practical 
part must be obtained by actually handling a hive 
of bees during the working season, when the various 
operations of breeding, storing, comb-building, and 
swarming, are going on. “ROBERT WOOD, age 13. 

Horning’s Mills, Ont., Canada, Apr. 28, 1884. 


ROBBING BUMBLE-BEES’ NESTS. 

Iam a regular hand to kill bumble-bees, but never 
had much to do with honey-bees. I killed 9 nests of 
bumble-bees last summer, and never got stung 
dozen times. Ihave a dog; his name is Bob. He 
can catch a rabbit sometimes before it can run ten 
feet. My dog and I have caught a lot of rabbits 
this year. I have a little garden, and I raise pop- 
corn, onions, and watermelons. 

CHAS. G. ATKINS, 

Kirksville, Monroe Co., Ind., March 7, 1884. 

Friend Charlie, when bumble-bees’ nests 
are annoying they may have to be destrvyed : 
but I hope you will remember that it would 
be wrong to tease and kill the poor insects 
through wanton cruelty, or, if you choose. 
just to have fun with them. Bumble-bees 
are God’s creatures, just as well as the cats 
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and dogs that T have talked to you about on 
another page. 
FROM 8 TO 17. 
My pa has 17 swarms of bees; last spring he start- 
ed with 3, PAFFROW MORES. 
Dupont, Hennepin Co., Minn., April 7, 1884. 


MINNIE’S REPORT. 

My papa had 19 swarms last fall; he has only 16 
now. He lost three. His lightest swarm is all right 
yet. It was very light, so he plugged up the entrance 
so only one bee could get out ata time, and now it 
is quite strong. Tam going to take care of the bees 
next summer, MINNIE BURK, age 14. 

Crystal, Mich., March 12, 1884. 








ETTIE’S REPORT. 

Father has one swarm of bees, and my brother-in- 
law has 25, and he packs them on the ground with 
sawdust, making a nice dry shed over them. He 
sold about $100 worth of bees last fall, and about 
iu) pounds of section comb honey at 2% cts. per 
pound. Erri£ LATHAM, age 13. 

Hilliard, O., March 10, 1884. 


ELLA’S LETTER JUST AS SHE WROTE IT. 
WE]II MBE Root i SaW the othe» Littl giRig 
Was Riting to yoU andi right to you to. iIike 
tohelP Pa eXtract honEy. i WoLID Like to 
help Pa With the Bees. But When they stiug 
Me on the face it sWelI my eyes ghut. Well 
MR Root if this it woRth aletter Pleas senD 
me the siIver key. Ella KiRk, age 6. 

Golumbvus, CheRokee Gounty, Kans. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE BERT PAPA 


WORLD? 

Well, Mr. Root, pa had 27 stands of bees, and sold 
one. We got 1200 lbs. of honey last year. I like to 
help pa with his bees. When they sting me it does 
notswell. Pais not going to increase in number, 
but he is going to build them up strong. He thinks 
that is the best way. Our bees are all alive so far. 
| saw that one little girl said she had the best pa in 
the world because he did not drink nor smoke nor 
play cards. My pa is still better than that. He 
does not do any of them, nor chew tobacco, nor 
swear, and T think he is the the best pa in the world. 

Columbus, Kan. HATTIE KIRK, age 11. 


IN THE 


HOW PARTHINA’S FATHER TAKES DOWN SWARMS. 

My father had 25 stands of bees the first of May, 
und has now increased to 40. He did not have box- 
csenough. Most of the time he put two swarms 
into one box, and they did well. Pa got the bees in 
the orchard. I watched them in swarming-time. 
If they settle down on a low limb, pa puts a box un- 
der the tree, and shakes them down in front of 
the box; and if they are too high up, he sets a lad- 
der up against the tree, and cuts the limb off, and 
carries it down, Sometimes he takes a pole and 
puts a bueket on it, and holds it under the swarm, 
und gives the bucket a shove against the limb, and 
they all fall in, and then pa takes the bucket down 
and empties it in front of the box. 

PARTHINA REICH, age 12. 
Cooperstown, Ill., March 6, 1884, 


HOW WILLIE AND HIS FATHER MADE THE PICKET 
FENCE. 


| weigh 115 lbs. Who can beat that? This is a nice 


day, and we are making garden. Pa and myself i 
have been making pickets this spring. We hauled |a hive full of honey. 








the logs to the mill and got them sawed into boards 
% thick, and then we took our thrashing-engine and 
sawed the lumber 8 feet long on our wood-saw, and 
then we took the rip-saw and ripped them up 2 inch- 
es wide, and | ran the engine. Don't you think I 
did pretty well for a boy 11 years old? 
My uncle John keeps bees, and he told me that by 
writing a letter to you you woud send me a book. 
WILLIE E. GRATE, age II. 
Yale, Portage Co., Ohio, May 1, 1884. 





A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM ABOUT THE HONEY- 
CANS. 

The solution of the problem by Harry Labarge, in 
JUVENILE GLEANINGS Of February 15th last, I find 
to be as follows: Pour the 3-gallon jar full, then 
empty the same into the 5-gallon jar; fill the 3-gallon 
jar again out of the & gallon jar; then fill the 5-gal- 
lon jar out of the 3-gallon jar; pour the 5-gallon 
jar intothe 8-gallon; empty the 1 gallon left in the 3- 
gallon jar into the 5-gallon jar, then fill the 3-gallon 
jar again out of the 8 gallon jar, and empty the3 gal- 
lons againintothe5-gallon jar, which will leave 4 gal- 
lons in each of the 5and8 gallon jars. Wehavevery 
cold weather here, and also good sleighing. Our 
bees are in the cellar, and are in a good condition. 

THEODORE G. KYBER. 

Green Bay, Brown Co., Wis., March 10, 1884. 

Quite a number of answers have come in 
solution to the above problem; but the above 
answer will suffice, I think. 


LETTER FROM A LITTLE CANADIAN GIRL. 

My brother has 8 colonies of bees. Part of them 
are Italians, and part are blacks. They gathered 
lots of honey last year. He sent some of it to Mon- 
treal, and sold some at home. I like to watch the 
bees in the summer; and when they swarm, I run 
and tell papa or brother Frank. I should like to 
call you Uncle Amos as some of the boys and girls 
do; may I? I wish I could see little baby Huber. 
Are his eyes blue or black? My eyes are black, but 
I have a little brother 4 years old who has blue eyes. 
Does little Huber walk yet? I should like to give 
him a good kiss. Mamma told me about where your 
girl cut paper dollies. Tell her I should like to be 
there and help her. I goto school every day. I 
hope this letter is not too long. My sister Alice 
helped me spell some of the big words. Do you like 
to have so many little boys and girls write to you? 

BERTHA J. JONES. 

Bedford, Quebec, Canada, March 8, 1884. 

By all means, call me “Uncle Amos,” 
Bertha. I should like to have all the little 
boys and girls in the world feel as well ac- 
quainted with me as if I were their uncle in 
very truth. You will find a lot about Huber 
on another page. 


MATTE’S STORY AND ITS MORAL. 

My pa keeps bees. He has 15 colonies. Two 
years ago he had only one, which he purchased for 
$3.00. They swarmed 6 times the first summer. We 
put them in the cellar; but when we took them 
out in the spring there was one weak swarm, and 
the rest pitched into them and robbed them of about 
25 Ibs. of honey. MATTE W. MOSHER. 

Delavan, Wis., April 7, 1884. 

Do you want to know what the moral is, 
Matte? It is this: Be careful about leav- 
ing a weak force of bees to stand. guard over 
A great many big 
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troubles have come about just by careless- 
fiess in this one thing. 


CASPER’S REPORT. 

My brother had ten hives of bees, six of them 
black and four of them Italians. I don’t think he 
got much honey from them. This winter he lost 
three hives of them, so he has but seven. My father 
had a misfortune. On March 10 he had a saw-mill 
and atub-shop burn down for him. I have a twin 
sister named Carrie. CASPER J. PETERS, age 11. 

Very good, Casper. I suppose you are 
the boy your sister tells about below. Go- 
ing to have a hundred, are you? Well, I 
hope you will; and I hope they will be, 
every one of them, tall ones too. 

I now sit down to tell you that I am one of your 
little bee-girls. I like honey on my bread, also on 
my pancakes. My brother has ten swarms of bees; 
intends to increase to a hundred. 

CARRIE A. PETERS, age 11. 

Bleecker, N. Y., March 17, 1884. 





THE ANTS, THE FLOWERS, AND THE BEES. 

The ants got in our bees, and we had a bad 
time getting them out. We have some peas, onions, 
potatoes, lettuce, peppers, and corn. I have a 
plum-tree, and this morning the bees were all over 
it. When we looked in the hives this morning they 
had a lot of honey. I have a flower out here that is 
just like a pitcher, and is yellow. Every morning 
it is full of water. EDDIE ORRELL. 

Vernon, Jennings Co., Ind., April 26, 1884. 

{ddie, if that yellow flower is full of water 
mornings, when there has been no rain, I am 
inclined to think you will find the water is 
sweet water; and may be if you have enough 
of them you will find the bees carrying in 
this sweet water to make it into honey. 
Just take another look, and see if I am not 
right. 

SAVING A QUEENLESS COLONY BY TAKING A QUEEN 
FROM A VERY WEAK ONE. 

Thelp my brother-in-law. Last summer he had 
only two swarms. He bought 5 more last fall. I 
helped him last fall to pack them. He wintered 
them out on their summer stands. None were 
queenless last fall. Five came through strong, and 
two came through weak. That one had about a 
handful left. He took the queen and put it into the 
queenless swarm the lith of March; he looked the 
other day, and she had a nice lot of brood, so I guess 
they won't kill her. He is a beginner, and likes the 
bee business. MAry E. SPARKS. 

Grattan, Kent Co., Mich., April 16, 1884. 

Friend Mary, we can often save a colony in 
the manner you state; but I should say, where 
you have such a weak one as that, witha 
queen, take the bees, queen and all, and give 
them to the stronger one that has no queen. 


RECIPE FOR GINGERBREAD; FROM A 10-YEAR-OLD. 

After reading Mary Rhodes’ recipe for ginger- 
snaps, I thought I would tell her how I make ginger- 
bread. One cup honey, two eggs, half cup butter, 
one large spoonful ginger, one cup sour milk, one 
teaspoonful soda, flour to make either soft or hard. 
I have made it both ways, and papa said it was very 
good. I have also made several batches of bread 
which papa pronounced excellent. I was ten years 
old last month; have never been to school, but I 
study athome. We all love to hear about Huber 
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Peter. Please tell us more of his funny doings. We 
had a good laugh over his way of giving you back 
your door-key. 

Papa has forty colonies of bees, all in good condi- 
tion. I will report to you this fall, if you wish me 
to. Lyp1a R. Smirn, 

Ferndale, W. T., April 9, 1884. 


A GOOD PLACE TO KEEP COMB HONEY. 

Father puts the honey over the kitchen stove, and 
in June it is just as nice as ever. It is reeommenid- 
ed by the neighbors as the best ever tasted. He 
never tried extracted honey, but comb will keep 
there. Mother had a swarm of bees die, and can not 
find out what ailed them, as they had capped brood 
and honey, and were packed snugly in a chaff hive. 
We looked the A BC book over, and did not find 
any thing that explained their case. 

GENEIEVE HILL, age 9, 

Randolph, N. Y., April 13, 1884. 

Friend Geneieve, Dr. C. C. Miller recoin- 
mended keeping comb honey just the way 
your pa does. I think if you will turn to the 
back part of the A BC book, near the picture 
of ‘Blasted Hopes,” you will tind some sug- 
gestions as to why your bees died. 

EDITH GIVES US ANOTHER REMEDY FOR BEE-STINGS. 

Pa said he would give me aswarm as soon as I got 
old enough to take care of them. He keeps his becs 
in the cellar in the winter. Iread little Ah Sid’s ex- 
perience with “ Melican buttel-fly’ this morning, 
and I thought it was pretty cute. My pa uses hot 
water when he gets stung; he thinks it is better 
than any thing else. EpituH Bascom. 

Albion, Calhoun Co., Mich., March 23, 1884. 

Your remedy may be a very good one. 

{dith; for although TF thought I had tried 
almost every thing, I think I never tried 
hot water. If you are stung on the hand. 
putting it in water as hot as you can bear it 
might stop the pain, for it will often give al- 
most instant relief for a bruise or a sprain. 
or something of that sort. If you should 
get stung on your nose, or near your eyes, | 
do not know how you could work your hot- 
water cure. By the way, children, I have 
known a hot-water bath to make one feel 
good-natured when cross. Did you ever hear 
of such a thing ? 

ABOUT THE BEES AND CHICKENS. 
Bees are flying when days are warm. We have 
| two stands. One swarm came off July 5, 1883; got 
‘no surplus from it, but we got 361. sections filled 
from our old one. Some are black, and some have 
one and two yellow stripes. I have your A B ( 
book. Bees are in Nellis hives. We should like to 
buy an Italian colony, if we could get one cheap. 

Last spring we got a sitting of the American Sec- 
brights, from Columbus, O., at $3.00 per sitting. 
They are good layers. We have five hens and one 
rooster, and get as many as five eggs a day. We sel! 
them for $1.00. J. H. MonTAa, age 11. 

' Saxenburgh, Pa., April 22, 1884. 

Friend J., you do not make it very plain 
about the amount of honey from the old 
stand. Was it 36 one-pound sections, or 361 
pound sections ? Learn to be careful in mak- 
ing your figures, as they may mislead one. 
We have had some big troubles, I tell you, 
about figures, or because words and figures 
were crowded too close together. 
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{HE BEES AND THE FISH-POND, AND THE GERMAN 
CARP. 

Uncle keeps bees; he does not take GLEANINGS, 
but his friend Mr. Stone does, so we get it in that 
way. Uncle has got 75 swarms of bees; he also has a 
fish-pond with German carp in it. They are quite 
large now. The pond is very pretty, but uncle was 
nearly a whole year making it. I received the Story 
of the Bible, and thought it was very nice. Iam 
sure Huber will make a good man. 

Cheviot, Ham. Co., Ohio. FLORA HILDRETH. 

Thank you, Flora, for your description, 
and also for your kind words. 

ANOTHER COLT THAT HAD A RIDE IN THE WAGON. 

My papa has a colt that we gave a ride in a wagon. 
We were going to Lompoc, and the colty got tired, 
and papa was going to try to lift it into the wagon 
himself; but a man came along, and papa asked 
him to help, and they put him in the wagon. Cal- 
ifornia wagons have high seats, and the colty could 
just stand under it, with his head over the dash- 
board. His mamma would not go on without her 
baby; and as she was trying to find him, she hap- 
pened to look up, and saw him looking down at her. 
She gave a joyful whinny, and trotted on lively, 
looking back at him once in a while to see if her 
“Dicky” was all right. It made folks laugh when 
we got totown. The next day we carried him home 
the same way. Our horses like sour milk; and 
when papa is milking the cows, the colts bother him 
if he lets them in the yard, for milk. My brother 
has a little dog that gets so jealous if another dog 
is kept, that he won't eat nor look at us till mamma 
boxes the other dog’s ears; then he makes friends 
with it and us. Lewy HILTON, age 3'4. 


A JUVENILE HAPPY. 

| have just received my watch as a present for 10 
ew subseribers for GLEANINGS, and I feel like 
writing a little to you, to give expression. I thank 
you for your kindness and liberal offer. I think the 
juveniles should never forget you, but ever per- 
severe in doing all the good they can for you and 
others, and thereby gain knowledge themselves. 
My watch is now hanging up over the fire-board, 
running nicely, and keeping time with pa’s clock. 

ABOUT BEES IN NORTH GEORGIA. 

Pa’s bees are doing very well at this time, but 
have been checked up by the frost. He has had no 
swarms yet, but have several that have entered the 
honey-chambers. I gave mine a honey-chamber to- 
day. I shall look anxiously for them to move up 
there. My hive has a young Italian queen, and her 
bees are large and industrious. 

Mr. Root, if you know any reason for so many 
queens dying, please let us know. Pa has lost one- 
fifth of his queens since brood-raising time. 

Rome, Ga., Apr. 18, 1884. NETTIE BRYAN. 

Friend Nettie, itis hard to tell why so many 
queens fail in the spring, unless it is they 
are subject to something of the same malady 
is the worker-bees, which has so often been 
called spring dwindling. Where the bees 
uel this disease, many of the queens are 
found missing, and sometimes we find them 
out in front of the hive. 


TWO SWARMS PROM THE SAME AIVE GOING IN 


TOGETHER. 
l live near Lake Ontario. My papa has 9 colonies 
of bees. He keeps them in chaff this winter. Last 
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summer a swarm came out; we hived them, and 
about two hours after, we hived the second swarm. 
Very soon the second swarm came out and went in 
with the first. Was this any thing unusual? 

IS RYE-FLOUR FEEDING ADVISABLE? 

Is it of any account to feed rye flour to the bees 
at this season of the year? 

EpitH A. HERSEY, age 9. 

Red Creek, N. Y., Apr. 8, 1884. 

It is not unusual for two swarms to go out 
as you state, and go together, when they are 
both after- swarms. Where several queens 
hatch in a hive at once, they often go out in 
separate bodies, and sometimes one goes a 
little before the other. The humming of 
the first swarm would be very apt to attract 
the others, and thus induce them to go along 
with them.—I think rye-flour feeding ben- 
eficial, if done judiciously ; and I should say, 
let the bees have it whenever they will take 
it, unless there should be circumstances that 
might induce them to go out in unseasona- 
ble weather. Some seasons .t has seemed 
detrimental; but on the whole, I think it 
profitable to give it to them whenever they 
go around picking up sawdust and other like 
substances, indicating they are in want of 
pollen. 


WHERE DO THE BEES GO TO? 

We have not had any swarms this year, but are 
looking for them every day. One of our neighbors 
has had3 swarms. We have had a terrible overtiow 
down in this part of the country, and it did some of 
our bees right bad. We have got some swarms of 
bees (if it be called a swarm) that have good queens 
and plenty of honey, and only about 50 bees at the 
largest. Can you tell me what the cause of it is? 
Papa thinks that they got drowned. We went down 
the Mississippi River a few days ago in a skiff; and 
coming back through the lake we saw a great many 
bees on the water; some were dead and some were 
not. We saved a few by lifting them up out of the 
water on our oars, and put them in the boat until 
they got dry, then they flew away. Do you suppose 
that itis something that they get off the flowers 
that is poison, and it kills them before they get 
home? or what do you think is the cause of their 
falling into the water? You will confer us a great 
favor by giving us your ideas about it, through 
GLEANINGS; and yet we have some as good swarms 
as anybody. THOMAS C. KINCADE. 

Sterling, Chicot Co., Ark., April 8, 1884. 

Friend K., I believe it is generally thought 
not quite so well to keep bees near large 
bodies of water; for if hey get down into 
the water they will seldom get out again; 
but I am inclined to think in your case it was 
more what is called spring dwindling than 
the flood. When the Meee have this spring 
dwindling they go out-of the hive when the 
weather is too cold, and are then soon scatter- 
ed around on fences, the sidewalks, and on the 
ground. Some of them get back to the hives, 
and a good many do not. If near bodies of 
water, and they should get chilled, and drop 
into the water, of course that would be the 
last of them. What you need is steady warm 
weather without high winds. Heavy winds 
during chilly weather are very destructive to 
bees in the spring. Cutting off the forest- 
trees has something to do with this spring 
dwindling, 
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SHORT AND SWEET. 

My pa has bought some bees, but has not got them 

home yet. Please send me a book. 
TOMMIE BRACKIN, age 12. 

Town Creek, Lawrence Co., Ala., May 1, 1884. 

Very good, friend Tommie. I suppose 
you could not very well write much of a bee- 
letter till your pa got the bees home. The 
facts you give us are no doubt new and true, 
even if they are not as yet very valuable. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR DID FOR A DANGEROUS BEE- 
STING. 

In answer to friend W. W. Edwards’ letter about 
dangerous stings, I thought I would tell you about 
a neighbor of ours who got stung in the throat by a 
honey-bee, and in a few minutes he could not speak, 
but was in great pain, his throat swelling nearly 
shut. They ran for the doctor, and he boiled catnip 
in a coffee-pot and let him inhale the steam, and in 
afew minutes he was well enough. We have 20 
colonies of bees in good order. We get all our bee- 
fixtures from you. Pa gets GLEANINGS; he says he 
can not do without it. I am alittle girl, Uncle 
Amos; Iam 19 years old. IDA BENNETT. 

Black Lick, Ind. Co., Pa., May 5, 1884. 


HOW PA GOT HIS FIRST START OF BEES. 

In the summer of 1879 pa bought two stands of 
bees in the old-fashioned box hives from an uncle 
of mine. They got their start of bees when the 
country was first being settled up, when bees were 
plentiful in the woods. In January, pa went over 
to uncle's to get his bees, and I would say it was 
just about cold enough to freeze rabbits’ tails off. 
Pa put two blankets around his two stands of bees 
and put them inan old spring wagon, and started 
for home, and I had to go with him to get them. 
We had about six miles to go before we reached 
home; but we finally got home at last, but were so 
cold pa could hardly walk; but he managed to get 
to the fire. 

Well, he and I warmed weil before we brought 
the bees to the yard. Pa said he was warin, and we 
would go and get the bees and locate them. So we 
went and got the two stands, he one and lone. He 
was leading the way to his present apiary; we had 
to go through the house, for he wanted his apiary 
to be on the north side of the house. He wanted 
me to open the doors of the house for him. On the 
north side of the house the ground was covered 
with ice; and when pa stepped down on the ice, I 
am sorry to say he fell about ten feet, and his stand 
of bees went about ten feet further. Pa rolled over 
about twice, and got up and looked at me, and went 
stamping along, chewing his tobacco. I really felt 
sorry for him. R. L. CLOYES, age 14. 

Miles, Ky., March 6, 1884. 

Well, friend R., you have told your story 
pretty well, and I suppose we are to infer 
that your pa has built up a fine apiary from 
these two stands, and that the swarm of bees 
were not seriously hurt, even if they were 
considerably astonished by the mishap. 
Does your pa still chew tobacco ?_ If he does, 
there are some more smokers all ready to be 
sent out to tobacco-chewers, and alittle book 
to go with them. 

HOW TO MAKE WOODEN SEPARATORS. 

Illiveat my grandpa’s. He has forty-seven hives of 
bees; he has taken them all but 15 out of the cellar; 
they have all wintered well. He says that J may 
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tell you how he makes wooden separators, and per- 
haps you will send me a book. He saws them from 
pine lumber with his Barnes saw, about 1-12 inch 
thick, and 15, wide, and nails four of them on a 
wide L. frame, and they do not trouble by warping. 
GRACE Dorortny. 

Blakesburgh, La., April 3, 1884. 

It is a fact, Grace, that separators sawed 
out will keep their places very much better 
than the shaved ones. I should think it 
would be rather slow work, however, to saw 
them out by foot power. If I understand 
you, your grandpa makes each separator in 
two pieces. If they are nicely matched this 
will do no harm; but if they are not matched 
in the joint, it would make a seam in com) 
honey. 


WINTERING NUCLEI, AND FLAX TOW FOR WINTER 
PACKING. 

My father has about 130 colonies of bees. We had 
last winter 50 nuclei in the cellar. We have lost but 
two nuclei. Last summer we got from 60 colonies, 
6000 Ibs. of honey. My father uses flax tow for 
packing bees in winter. He says, it being linen it 
beats any other material he has ever tried for pack- 
ing bees. He goes around where our neighbors 
raise great fields of flax, and brings home a wagon- 
load of tow, and spreads it out in a big ring, and 
tramps the shives all out with the horse, and then it 
is all ready for packing bees with. 

ANNA QUINBY, age 12. 

Edenton, Clermont Co., O., April 23, 1884. 

Friend Anna, it has been generally 
thought pretty difficult to winter nuclei; but 
if your father carried through 50, with the 
loss of only two, he did exceedingly well. 
No doubt tow packing will answer an excel- 
lent purpose where it can be procured 
readily. 


WHY DID THE BEES GO OFF? 

Pa’s paper and A BC book came allright. He is 
pleased with his book. He reads it every spare 
| minute he’s got. Last spring, 1883, he got an Italian 
swarm. He bought one black swarm; in the fall he 
had 6 and 173 Ibs. of honey, one-half comb. This 
black swarm came out in ten days, and alighted 
on the fence. He put them back, and put an Ital- 
ian queen with them. He had her caged up fora 
couple of days. He then let her loose, and the same 
day they went off to the woods, after they had comb 
honey and brood sealed over. Pa would like to 
know why they went off. He left his bees on suin- 
mer stands, and packed them in chaff. I went to 
the woods to get leaves to put in little cushions for 
the bees for pa, and this spring they came out all 
right, and now they are gathering honey and lots of 
pollen. Cherry and plum bloom will soon be out, 
and we expect to get lots of honey. Ilike to help 
pa with the bees, but I go to school all the time. Pa 
is making lots of hives for his bees; he expects to 
be a bee-man. He keeps them on the south side of 
a cedar hedge. WALTER STONER, age 13. 

Fernhill, Middlesex Co., Ont., Can., May 2, 1884. 

Friend Walter, itis a little diffeult to say 
why bees sometimes desert and go off when 
they have honey and_ brood, and every thing 
they want. Your closing idea of a cedar 
hedge, is, 1 think, a pretty good one. We 
have just been drawing manure to put around 
our Norway spruces, in order to make them 
hurry up and form a good solid wind-break. 
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ALICE’S REPORT. 

[have two bee-hives. I had one swarm to-day, 
and that made me two. Wehavel3. Mamma has 8, 
and grandma has 5. The bees feed here first on the 
water-elm, which opens in Feb. After the water- 
elm come the redbud, the common willow, and the 
plum. Our bees have been at work ever since Feb., 
when the weather was so they could get out. Papa 
is afraid of the bees. Sometimes they make him 
step around pretty briskly. We have now in bloom 
some beautiful roses. We have the Simplicity hive. 
Grandma has had two swarms this year. 

ALICE ROBERTS, age 13. 

Brandon, Hill Co., Texas, April 26, 1884. 


A COUPLE OF LETTERS FROM WALTER AND CLARA. 

We have a honey-extractor, and I help turn it; 

and when we take up honey, I carry in the frames. 

My papa used to take rotten elm to smoke the bees, 

but he once set a hive on fire by the sparks. We 

had two swarms last fall, but two died this winter. 
WALTER A. SMITH, age 9. 


I stayed home from school to-day, and mamma 
said I might write you a letter. We have 60 swarms 
of bees, some Italians and some blacks. Papa likes 
the black bees best. We have a wax-extractor, and 
Mr. Hunt works up our beeswax into foundation. 
We have sold 860 lbs. of honey, and we have 250 Ibs. 
left, and we eat honey every day. We have a large 
hive that contains four swarms. We smoke the 
bees with cotton rags soaked in saltpeter. We have 
a baby that is two months old. We call him Elmer. 
Is my letter good? Did you say yes? Please send 
me Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 

CLARA L. SMITH, age 8. 

Greenfield, Mich., March 10, 1884. 

| guess I did say yes, friend Clara, for we 
sent the books some time ago, and here is 
your letter in print. 


\NNA TELLS US HOW HER PA CIRCUMVENTED THE 
MICE. 

We keep our bees on an east hill-side, near the 
creek. They are sheltered from the storm and wind 
by timber on the west side of them. We don't use 
an extractor. We get all our honey in one-pound 
sections. Pa thinks from 40 to 60 lbs. per colony is 
a very good yield for this part of the country. The 
ice got into four of our hives; and if pa had not 
seen where they got in they would have destroyed 
them before we knew it; but he opened up the 
hives the first warm day, and drove them out and 
killed one of the mice, and stopped up all the hives 
with strips of tin, nailed across the entrance so close 
to the bottom-board that a mouse could not get 
through. ANNA B. MCGREW. 

Milnersville, O., March 7, 1884. 





GRACE’S STORY. 

It was in the fall when we were banking the 
house. I stood looking out of the window, and I 
saw alittle ball of fur on my brother's shawl. He 
brought itin. I took it in my hand, wondering what 
it could be. Carley (that’s my brother's name) told 
ule to put it under a fly-screen, in the warmth of 
the stove. As I stood watching it I saw it unroll 


its tail; pretty soon it put out one little foot, then 
inother, and another, until four little soft silky 
paws came in sight. Then out came a little red 
nose, and there were two little black eyes looking 
around in wonder, thinking spring had come too 
soon. He had little gray ears standing upright, and 
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in all it made a pretty little mouse—a deer-mouse, 
my mother told me. Then he began to be lively, 
playing his little tricks, trying to get out from un- 
der the screen. We fed him some bread crumbs, 
thinking he might be hungry. After we had played 
with him long enough, Carley put him out in the 
cold again, and he rolled himself up again, winding 
his tail around him like winding yarn around a ball. 
After a while we placed him in cotton batting and 
put him in a hollow tree. After two or three weeks 
we dug into the tree to see what had become of our 
strange pet. There had been a few warm days, and 
he had crawled out, thinking spring had surely come 
this time. IT regret to say we have lost him entirely. 


GRACE B. WIRES. 
Southville, March 9, 1884. 


WILL BEES WORK IN DAYLIGHT? 

I am reading the children’s letters. I see that 
Andrew Holzer, page 125, has made a mistake where 
he says that bees will not work inthe light. Now, 
this is a grand mistake, for we had an observatory- 
hive sitting in our windows for about three months 
last summer, with glass on either side, and they 
worked as well as any bees. We could see the 
queen in the act of laying, and could see the young 
bees crawling out of the cells. I would advise all 
who think that bees will not work in the light, to 
make an observatory-hive. 

J. A. SHENEMAN, age LI. 
Pharisburg, Union Co., O. 
Do not be in too great haste to censure, 

friend S. Although bees can be taught to 

work in the light, they often show a strong 
disposition to wax up apertures, and even to 
cover sheets of glass so as to exclude the 
light ; so we have good reasons to think they 
prefer darkness to light; but I guess it is 
not because their deeds are evil, as it is with 
the human family. I am glad to know you 
succeeded so well with your observatory-hive. 


ABOUT THE BABY OCTAVIA, ETC. 

We have got Octavia’s (our baby’s) pictures taken. 
I wish you would put your baby’s picture inthe 
children’s department of GLEANINGS. My papa re- 
ceived his goods from you yesterday. He is un- 
packing them to-day. This is not a good season for 
bees; itis too rainy and cold. Papa has 40 hives of 
bees. Lhelp him alll can. Iam 8 years old; broth- 
er Dale is 5, and little Octavia is 2. Mamma says I 
have not spelled some of the words right; but I will 
try to learn to spell better before IL write again. 
Mamma told me some of the big words. 

M. EpItH KEENEY. 

Quercus Grove, Switz. Co., Ind., April 28, 1884. 

So, Edith, your baby’s name is Octavia, is 
it? 1 should be glad to have Huber’s picture ; 
but you see, there isn’t anybody in the world 
smart enough to make a baby’s picture just 
as nice as the baby is himself. Did you ever 
see a picture as nice as your baby? Lam 

lad your mamma is taking such pains to 
fave you learn to spell. 


GEORGIA AND THE SKIPS OF BEES. 

Pa has 17 skips of bees. I see they like to sip the 
honey from the sunflowers and other plants. I have 
one brother, and he has 10 skips of bees; he has just 
begun to keep bees. He is going to give me a skip 
of bees. GEORGIA MAY WILLIAMSON. 

Covert, Seneca Co., N. Y., March 17, 1884. 

How funny it is, Georgia, that people have 
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such different names for things! Where we 
live we say a hive of bees; and in some 
places they say a gum, because bees are of- 
ten kept in a hollow log sawed off from a 


tree; and as gum-trees were often hollow, | 


and not very 


3 to split, they got to calling 
them gums. 


our people call them skips, 


and in some places they call them skeps. | 


Many of our Southern friends call a hive full 
of bees a “be?.””, Who can tell us any more 
names for a hive of bees ? 


OMAR’S LETTER. 

Ihave one swarm of bees. They are in along 
hive that holds 18 frames. I can put another story 
on my hive, and 18 more frames. Sometimes we ex- 
tract the honey, and sometimes we put in sections 
for comb honey. The old queen lays eggs in the sec- 
tions, and spoils them. The bees made lots of clover 
and linn honey last year. The ground was white with 
clover. They did not get much fall honey. We 
have ten swarms. One swarm ate up all their hon- 
ey. Aunty put some of the poor starved bees down 
on the board in front of another hive. The other 
bees came out and fed them, then they let them go 
in the hive. Wasn’t it funny, Mr. Root? Aunty 
has to feed four stands. She puts molasses in the 
frames, made of white sugar. My book says the 
queen has twelve bees to wait on her; is it so? 

The maple-blossoms have been out some time. The 
bees have been gathering honey from them, when 
it was warm enough. It has not been very warm 
yet. The willows are blossomed. 

I have four new hives. Uncle Virgil got them of 
you last summer. OMAR CLOVER. 

Pierceton, Md. 

Friend Omar, I guess the papers don’t un- 
derstand bees quite as well as you and I do, 
or they wouldn’t say the queen has fwelve | 
bees to wait on her. The queen has a sort 
of body-guard, or retinue, it is true; but even 
that is often exaggerated, for it may be two | 


or three bees, or it may be a dozen or more, | 


and I don’t suppose the same bees follow 
her around at all, for they are constantly 
changing about, and those that feed and 
caress her one minute will probably be off 
doing something else the next. 


SEVERAL SUGGESTIONS FROM A JUVENILE. 
1 will tell you what I did with the watch I got of | 


you. I gave it for 3 stands of bees in old box hives. | 


My father put them in L. hives, and they swarmed | that made it? 


once apiece. I anticipate getting a large crop of | 
honey. Father had 3 swarms of bees—one the 18th 
and 2 this morning. Heis quite busy now with his 
bees. They are all in good condition. 

ANOTHER HIVING-BOX. 

Father has a frame he holds up when they are 
swarming. It holds justan L. frame. He puts the 
frame of comb in and holds up, and all alight on it, 
then he shakes them in front of the hive, and they | 
allrunin. The way my father moves bees from | 
one locality to another, he puts an empty frame 
between every one that is full, then puts in a wedge, 
and they are firm as you please, and there are no 
bees smashed. 

ANOTHER PLAN OF INTRODUCING QUEENS ALSO. 

My father is quite jubilant over his success in in- 
troducing queens. He dips the queen in fine flour, 
and lets her loose; she runs in, and they clean her 
off, and she is acknowledged their sovereign; that 
is the way he introduces all his queens—never loses 





any in that way. 


'as yourself. 
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My father has nearly 100 stands of 
bees, all in Langstroth hives. He intends to send ty 
you for some honey-pails after a while. I havea 
little brother and sister. It would do you good to 
see them eat honey. SALADO SIMANTON. 
Brookston, Lamar Co., Tex., Apr. 28, 1884. 


The idea of having a frame of brood in the 
swarming-box has been several times sug- 
gested, friend S. It seems to me as if it 
were unnecessary trouble, and not really es- 
sential. I never knew bees refuse to go into 
the swarming-box if it isheld up against the 
cluster, nor have I ever heard of their leay- 
ing it after they once go in.—Your father’s 
plan of introducing queens is certainly a very 
novel one; but is he really sure that the 
flour hasany effect either way? It may be 
that bees would not sting a queen as soon if 
she is covered with flour, although I am in- 
clined to doubt it a little. Was not his suc- 
cess owing to the fact that queens will, a 
great part of the time, be well received with- 
out any caging, daubing with honey, or any 
thing of the kind ? 


BERTHA'S KIND LETTER, 

We began the spring of 1883 with 18 colonies, and 
increased them to 34. We lost two of them in 
wintering. We got about 35 lbs. of honey per colony, 
spring count. We disposed of it at 12 cts. per |b.; 
we sold several stands at a good price. We had 26 
queens laying in Feb. How can we extract honcy 
now? Our bees have some surplus honey, which 
we want to take out. We have not much clover 
here. The bees get most of their honey from 
lucerne and wild flowers. The snow is quite deep 
here yet. We have a small yellow flower here; it 
blooms as soon as the snow is off. It furnishes the 
bees with pollen about 6 weeks. We have had 
goods from you several times; they were O. K., es- 
pecially the extractor. It is the best one I have 
seen, and everybody says it is a wonder. We all 
think your smoker is excellent. Your A BC has 
taught us more about bees than any man or any 
other book we have seen. I do not know how we 
could get along without GLEANINGS. 

IS SWELLING OF THE HANDS OR FACE CAUSED BY 
SIMPLY WORKING AMONG BEES? 

Father has looked at the bees twice this spring, 
and his face swelled up both times, and the bees did 
not sting him. Was it the smoke of the cotton rags 
Can you give us any light on the sub- 
ject? BERTHA LARSON. 

Fairview, Utah, March 17, 1884. 

Friend Bertha, you have struck upon a 
matter that has puzzled a good many as wel! 
It has been suggested, that one 
may be so sensitive to the poison of the bee- 


| sting that he will feel the effects of it from 
| the air. 


I know bees often put out their 
stings with a drop of poison on it. Well, it 
is supposed that this poison is volatile, and 
passes off in the air, enough to produce the 
effect you have mentioned. I have some- 
times thought I could feel it in my eyes; 
and the fact you give affords another link in 
the chain of evidence. Perhaps it was this 
that caused the swelling; but for all that, | 
should apprehend no bad consequences to 
follow. ‘The poison of the bee-sting is rapid- 
ly coming into use as a valuable agent in 
medicine, 
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Oa Hones. 


Owe no man any thing, but to love one another; 
for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.— 
Rom. 13:8. 

HAVE often wanted to talk on this sub- 
4 ject of being in debt, or getting in debt, 
4 if you choose; but, dear friends, I have 
been a little afraid to undertake it. Do 
you know why lam afraid ? Well, Iam 
afraid I should not be able to so prepare my- 
self that I should be entirely free from prej- 
udice, that I could speak in an unbiased way. 
I am interested, as 1t were, and pesbane on 
that account I could not handle the subject 
ina way that would do the good it might if 
it came from a minister, or some one who is 
not in active business as I am. May be the 
feeling has been a wrong one, and that I 
um just the one to speak, because I have had 
such great and varied experience in this 
inatter of debt and eredit. I have prayed 
that God might purify my heart, and free 
me from uncharitableness or pride, or any 
thing else that might stand in the way of 
making this Home paper a helpful one ; and 
as L start out, I breathe again that little 
prayer now: ‘‘Lord, help thy servant, that he 
inay, especially in this talk to-day, shadow 
forth thine image, and in his own feeble way 
thy great love to all humanity, and may he 
have thy love toward all his fellow-men.”’ 

There are some people who think it wpe | 
to get into debt. I remember a good ol 
gentleman who gave me some very excellent 
advice onee. He had got to be quite a rich 
man, and yet had so persistently paid cash 
down for every thing, that he rarely if ever 
went to sleep at night with the feeling 
that he owed any man a copper. At one 
time when the grocer could not make change, 
he said he took a pound of tea without pay- 
ing for it. The thought so troubled him 
during the night, he went on foot several] 
niles the next morning just to discharge the 
debt, and then his conscience was at ease 
again. There was something a little incon- 
sistent with this good old friend, however, 
for he made a business of loaning money to 
other people. In fact, 1 went to see him 
with my father, to borrow some money to 
start in business. Headvised me to go back 
home and startin business as best I could, 
without borrowing money. I did so, and I 
thank him to-day for his advice just at that 
crisis. I soon got in debt, however, for all 
that; but it was a debt for goods, and not 
for borrowed money. As time passed on I 
found I could buy to better advantage by 
having ready cash. Since then I have been 
paying interest on borrowed money almost 
all my life, and I think it isin many respects 
a good thing to do. Many times I have tak- 
en money that people were very anxious to 
let out. Very many times I borrowed mon- 
ey from widows who had families to sup- 
port, and I think I did them a kindness by 
paying them interest promptly. I suppose 
you all agree to what I have been saying. If 
so, Where is the evil, if evil there is, in get- 
ting in debt ? 

Many of our sins and weaknesses are of a 
class Where there are extremes both ways. 











One may talk about his neighbors too much, 
and one may talk about them not enough ; 
one may be too suspicious of his fellow-men, 
and he may go to the other extreme and be 
too confiding on short acquaintance. Is it 
not so about getting in debt? If so, where 
is the dividing line? where do the greatest 
number of people err—in being too mueh 
afraid of owing somebody fifty cents over 
night, like the friend of whom I have told 
you, or do they err in borrowing, or getting 
in debt when it would have been much bet- 
ter to have gone without the thing they had 
not the money to pay for? We err oftenest 
in buying that which we do not need. Is it 
not so, friends ? Especially do young people 
err in this direction. If you offer a boy ora 
girl credit without stint, a bad use will al- 
most always be made of it; and, indeed, you 
may do them a great harm by lending them 
money they are very anxious to borrow, or 
by giving way to their importunities to let 
them have something on credit. Most of us 
can look back and remember how greatly 
hurt we were when somebody refused to 
trust us in that way; but for all that, it is 
likely the person who refused did us a great 
kindness. 

In our recent Sunday - school lesson, Paul 
tells us how a Christian should behave him- 
self. He says he suffers long, and is kind ; 
envies not ; 1s not puffed up; does not behave 
badly; is not easily provoked; bears all 
things; believes all things; hopes all things ; 
and endures all things. We admire those 
beautiful verses, and all the world bows down 
in assent to their truthfulness as well as 
beauty. How ought a Christian to do in re- 
gard to this matter of debt and credit? Our 
opening text says you should owe no man 
any thing but love one to another, and a 
Christian should surely have love to those he 
does business with, no matter how they be- 
have. When he is lending or borrowing, the 
great animating object of his love should be 
to do good. If by borrowing he can do good, 
borrow ; if by lending he can do good, lend ; 
but he should always beware of doing any 
thing that may do harm, even though he be 
importuned never so much, and even though 
he would rather give the money over and 
over rather than be obliged to refuse. 

I have, during my business experience, 
known many times what it was to need mon- 
ey badly; I have racked my brain, and 
scraped up my available effects; I have sold 
property at a sacrifice, and I have many times 
prayed that God would help me to secure 
the amount I needed to pay something I was 
owing, so I know what it is to be in a strait 
for money. I have also refused to let some 
of my valued friends have money, or I have 
refused to help get it for them when I 
thought I had good reasons for thinking it 
would do them harm instead of good. Dur- 
ing the past few years I have tried to do all 
this, and yet avoid having anybody say or 
even think I was a poor specimen of a Chris- 
tian because I performed these difficult tasks 
in a poor way. How shall we as Christians 
manage with wisdom this essential element 
in business? I will tell you, friends, a rule 
Ihave been slowly forming for my rule of 
conduct in these matters, especially in this 
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trying matter of borrowing money, or of buy- 
ing things to be paid for at some future time, 
which amounts to the same thing. My lit- 
tle rule has been this: To tell those whom 
I was owing that I would get it for them 
whenever they told me they wanted it; and 
to carry this out, of course I must use such 
care and economy, and such foresight as 
well, that there would never be a chance, or 
that there could not well be a chance, of my 
getting where I should fail in doing this. 

A few days ago an old friend came into 
our factory and looked through it admiring- 
ly. Heisa man who has been a minister of 
the gospel the most of his life. After look- 
ing around for some time he made the fol- 
lowing remark : 

“Mr. Root, this is all beautiful as well as 
wonderful ; but it gives one a feeling of sad- 
ness as well as pleasure.” 

** Why so ?”’ I asked in a little surprise. 

** Because,”’ replied he, ** such large estab- 
lishments are sure to fail and become bank- 
rupt, sooner or later.”’ 

confess, the speech cut me a little at first; 
but for all that, I guess it did me good. I 
replied — 

“My friend,do you really mean ‘hat a 
man who is an earnest Christian fails a busi- 
ness and becomes bankrupt ?” 

‘* Why, it seems they do sometim: 3, sooner 
or later.”’ 

* But, if you will excuse me, is it not be- 
cause they depart from their Christianity 
and lose their religion ?” 

He was, perhaps, a little surprised at my 
earnestness, and replied with a smile, ‘* May 
be so,” and left me. 

Ihave thought of this very often since, 
friends. Why did I feel hurt or indignant at 
the remark he made? And if good Chris- 
tian men have really drifted out of the way, 
and got into trouble by having large property 
on their hands, why should I expect to be an 
exception ? IL knowl am on delicate grounds 
here, friends, and I know I am laying my- 
self open to charges that have been made a 
great many times; but all my old tried 
friends will understand me, and make allow- 
ance for what weakness they may see in what 
I have been saying. The question still rings 
in my ears,“ Has a Christian any right to 
fail in business?” It just now occurs to me 
that [ replied to the friend of whom I have 
been speaking, something to this effect : 

**A man can never fail in business, and 
never become bankrupt, so long as he is al- 
Ways prepared to pay all he owes in the 
world to anybody, whenever they ask for it, 
or on very short notice.” 

And this brings me back to my little rule 
of action in regard to the matter of debt and 
credit. It has been this: To be prepared 
at all times to hand over all I was owing to 
anybody whenever it is asked for, or when 
they seemed to want it cone or, to put it 
in another way, I determined that the world 
should know that they could always have 
what money or any thing else I was. owing 
them whenever they wanted it. You may 


urge, that there are times when circum- 
stances make it very difficult or absolutely 
impossible to do this. My reply is, that you 
should take into consideration circumstances 
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before you get in debt; that you should de- 
termine beforehand to go without things 
rather than incur risks ; and when you have 
tried repeatedly to borrow money, and your 
friends do not seem to want to lend you will- 
ingly, take it for granted that God thinks it 
best that you should not have it—or, if you 
choose to put it in another way, decide in 
your own mind it is best for you not to have 
it, and go without it, nosmatter what the 
circumstances may be. To follow out the 
little rule I have given you, of course you 
will need to have resources at hand of some 
kind. These resources should be planned so 
as to meet any contingency. Perhaps | 
should define my position here by saying, 
that when you borrow money fora certain 
length of time you do not owe it until that 
time has expired; and if the one to whom 
you owe it should want it before that time, 
if he can persuade you to pay it sooner, well 
and good ; but, of course, he has no right to 
demand it sooner than the time agreed upon. 
An old lawyer once made the remark when 
a circle of people were severely criticisingan 
absent brother, **Everybody ought to do all 
he agrees to do; and when he has done this, 
he is a pretty good man, and you have no 
right to find fault with him or abuse him.” 
I have often thought of this, and itis a 
pretty good rule,I believe. We all have 
rights. We have the privilege in this free 
country of ours of doing what we please 
with our own property, or with what we have 
honestly earned; but every one who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian, or even a gentleman, 
should try very hard to keep all his promises 
good. What is to be done, then, when one 
can't keep his promises ? Why, get arelease, 
ot course. One can ordinarily get a_release 
from a promise by presenting a good reason 
why he should be released. But, of course, 
he should make application for release at the 
very earliest moment possible. I once heard 
another lawyer friend of mine make the re- 
mark, that to get an honorable release from 
a promise is virtually keeping a promise. 
Now, in this matter of debt and credit it 
were well to keep the above points in mind. 
Suppose you owe money, and it is demanded 
of you, and you can not pay it; what is to 
be done? Iam afraid we are in too much 
of a hurry to use this word can’t. Before 
telling anybody that I could not pay money 
I honestly owed, I would make some pretty 
great sacrifice. I would sell property at half 
its value; in fact, I have done this already, 
thinking it better to lose my property than 
to lose my good name. A gieatmany times, 
after having told the one I owed what I was 
zoing to do in order to pay him, he has often 
relented, and told me not to do so badly as 
that. Of course, if you can get sucha re- 
lease as that, all right: for the whole point 
at issue, friends, is to conduct yourself in 
such a way that you shall not dishonor the 
name of Christ, whom you profess to follow, 
and that you shall not dishonor your own 
name by doing such things, or have any one 
feel that you are not as good as your word, 
and are not to be relied upon. I tell you, 
friends, this is a very great thing in this 
world, to earn a reputation of being good 
in spirit as well as letter. WhatI mean is, 
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good in business circles; good for all you 
promise, or good for all you undertake. 

\ good many years ago a young man came 
into my store With his mother, and wanted 
to buy a Watch. I did not know him, but I 
knew his father and mother to be good 
Christian people. The watch was never paid 


for. In faet, he turned out badly, and failed | 


to pay a great many of his good friends. His 
relatives all expressed sorrow for the course 
he had taken, and there the matter copped. 
Quite a number of years afterward I heard 
this man was converted; I heard, also, that 
he had become an active, working Christian ; 
and finally I met him ata Sabbath-school 
convention. He was to deliver an address, 
or take some part in the proceedings, as I 
was also. I thought | hada good deal of 
grace, and perhaps an unusual degree of 
charity for trying occasions ; but yet, dear 
friends, that man’s profession of Christian- 


ity, while he did not pay his debts, or Bay a 


word to anybody he was owing in regard to 
them, was almost more than I could stand. 
It threw a chill and damper over me; and 
although I knew it was wrong, I had one of 
the hardest battles to fight I have ever had 
to try to remember that it was my duty to 
keep my heart right before God, no matter 
what this man did. I have met him fre- 


quently, and talked pleasantly with him; | 


lut some way I ean not make it harmonize. 
You may say I should have gone to him and 
talked the matter over with him. I presume 
[should; and I have decided I had better 


doso; and yet I am afraid I shall not be | 


able to discuss the matter in a Christian-like 
spirit. That old little prayer wells up while 
I think of it—** Lord, help.” 

| have not told this little incident because 
| wanted to talk about anybody, or find 
fault; in fact, 1 hope the friend of whom I 
have been speaking will not see this, be- 
cause I do not want to hurt his feelings 
uselessly ; but it brings up so vividly this 
point in the Christian lives of all of us that 
[have chosen it. Donot,I pray you, feel 
lard toward those who profess to love the 
Lord, and yet can not pay their debts, or who 


think they can not pay, if you choose ; but | 
let us rather look into our own hearts and see | 
if there is any thing in our lives in this mat- , 


ter of debt and credit that may stumble any 
one. Let us resolve that the foremost thing 
of our lives shall be to seek first the king- 
(lom of God and his righteousness ; and if 
itshall so happen that one of the readiest 
Ways of bringing men into the kingdom is 
to see that we ‘owe no man any thing but 
love one to another,” let us set about doing 
it with all our might and main. 

A new convert should be a great power in 
the community in which he lives, in bring- 
ing souls to Christ, and he should be able to 
feel that he can approach every acquaint- 
ance on this subject. But, dear friends, how 
run he do this with the consciousness in his 
heart that there are those whom he does not 
dare to meet, and whom he does not dare 
look in the face ? Did you ever realize how 
it cripples one’s power of doing good by be- 
ing obliged to hang down his head when he 


passes certain individuals—or, if he does not 
hang down his head, to feelin his heart that 
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he ought todo so?) Thespirit of Christ bids 
men to be open, fearless, and frank; and 
nothing so effectually quenches this spirit, 
or chills or drives it away, as these things of 
which I have been speaking. 

But, what shall a neweonvert do, you may 
ask, if he finds himself in this predicament? 
Suppose he has been wild, and ‘‘sowed wild 
oats,’ as the expression goes—has deliber- 
ately incurred debt here and there until it 
is almost hopeless for him to think of pay- 
ing it all. He has confessed his sins 
to his Savior: has renounced the old 
life, and started in the new; what shall he 
do about these debts ? There is an old say- 
ing, that ‘‘there is no use crying over spilled 
milk ;” but I do not quite believe that say- 
ing; I do believe it does us good to ery hard 
over spilled milk, or over things that seem 
almost as hopeless of recovery as milk poured 
out on the ground. Whenever I meet a case 
of this kind. or talk with one who has started 
for a better life, how often I feel like saying, 
“Why, oh why, my dear friend, did you 
push ahead in this foolhardy way, buying 
things you did not want, or that you could 
have got along without, very well ? Why did 
you, with your eyes wide open, make this 
task so hopeless of getting back on to solid 
ground, where every honest man should 
stand ?” 

Now, then, as it is already done, what 
shall he doabout it ? The first thing todo is 
to go to every one he owes, no matter how 
many there be, or how large the amount ; put 
it down in a book, or put it into notes, and 
take full account of both principal and in- 
terest. Do not ask them to ‘ throw off” 
some, but treat the whole matter as if you 
were sound and straight, and able to pay 
all; get it all right before you, in correct 
business shape; then with the burden in 
black and white right before your eyes, make 
it a subject of prayer that God may help you; 
and as fast as you can, pay each one a little. 
A blessing seems to follow paying a little of 
your indebtedness, even though the amount 
be small; and a blessing seems to follow in 
undergoing privations, and in denying your- 
selves when it is done for the sake of those 
you owe, or for Christ’s sake, if you please. 

People often excuse themselves for not 
paying debts, by saying they have done the 
yest they could; and when a man has done 
the best he can, he can not do any more. I 
have got to feel, somehow, that this plea we 
are often led to make, ‘* I am doing the very 
best I can,” is of itself an indication of a 
wrong state of heart. In one sense we are 
never doing the best we can. When our 
souls are enlightened by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and we sit down and calmly con- 
template these past lives of ours, it seems an 
awful falsehood to say we have done the best 
we could. We have wasted time when we 
might have been sr gaat money; we have 
discussed and argued when we might have 
been saving souls; we have foolishly wasted 
money for things we could have easily gone 
without; we have dishonored our Savior 
when we might have been saving our fellow- 
men. Where one has really done great 
things, compared with average lives, in 
Christ’s kingdom, he has never any disposi- 
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tion to say he has done the best he could, 
en gS RP a ane EA a 

So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants: we have done that which was 
our duty to do.—LUKE 17: 10. 

Satan is sure to get hold of a man who al- 
lows debt to run and accumulate. Just no- 
tice how quickly the man who owes begins 
to talk hard about the one he is owing, and 
accuses him of underhanded and mean ways 
of doing. You have probably heard the ex- 
pression, ‘‘If he had used me like a man I 
would have paid him every cent of it as soon 
as I could; but now after the way he has 
acted, I won’t pay him till I get ready.” 
And this, too, to one who has done hima 
kindness and a favor ! 

A great many plead sickness as a reason 
for not keeping promises or paying bills that 
ought to be paid. Please do not think me 


uncharitable here, dear friends ; but it has | 
often seemed to me that a man’s family is | 


more apt to get sick when he does not pay 
his bills. 
trouble of all kinds. It is the man who is as 
good as his word year in and year out who 
seems to be blest in all he undertakes. Many 
people, Christian people even, seem to think 
they are not under obligations to pay bor- 
rowed money as if it were something else 
that was borrowed, or that a bill they owe 
the grocer or the butcher is different from a 
tool or vehicle they borrowed, or any other 
piece of property. Let us take a little illus- 
tration : 

Your neighbor has a nice new wheelbarrow 
which he has bought because he needed one 
and wanted it almost every day. You come 
to him some time and say, **‘ Mr. A., we have 
got a big lot of wood to get from the street 
Into the woodhouse, and it would save us 
very much hard back-breaking fatigue if you 
could just manage to spare the wheelbarrow 
a little. We will be very careful of it, and 
not injure or break it.”’, Suppose your neigh- 
bor, because he wishes to be accommodating, 
himself out a little to let you have it. 

Vhen you took it you honestly intended to 
do exactly as you agreed. But suppose it 
should transpire that that wheelbarrow was 
not only kept many days, but weeks, months, 
and years, and that a neighborhood quarrel 
came up almost every time Mr. A. spoke of 
wanting to have it again. Suppose you 
talked about him in your own family, and 
abused him, and that, too, while you are 
keeping the wheelbarrow, and using it every 
day. Suppose, too, that when he suggested 
that. if you really could not spare it, to let it 


be sent back home again, you should pay a/ 


moderate rent for it, and you should indig- 
nantly decline to pay a copper in the way of 
rent, but still hold on to the wheelbarrow. 
You say the case is preposterous. 
ever heard of a ianahbar so unreasonable 
and mean. Perhaps not. 


substitute, in place of the wheelbarrow, ten | have no right to as 


In fact, he is more apt to have | 


No one | doctor’s 


But suppose we | and can not support yourse 


May 


| owing this little bill, you trade at some other 


| grocery or butcher shop, where they do not 
trust at all. Is the case so very much better 
than with the wheelbarrow ? Your neigh- 
bor finally asks if you can not pay interest, 
You tell him you think if he gets the prin- 
cipal he ought to be satisfied, and yet you 
have had the use of the money all these 
years ; in fact, he could not keep you from 
having the use of it, because you said you 
/ could not get around to pay it. 

Sometimes discussions come up as to what 
interest should be paid. The butcher or the 
| baker has borrowed money at the bank to go 
/on with business, and has been obliged to 
pay eight per cent. May be he has paid this 
Interest, or more, during all the years your 
account has been running; but yet if he 
should think you ought to pay him the same 
interest he has paid on the money he had 
borrowed, you would call him hard names ; 
-and yet very likely his family has been sick 





too, as well as yours. 
I believe it is usually considered that 
| every man has the privilege of charging what 
| he thinks proper for what he has to sell. If 
ihe charges too much, people won't trade 
| with him, and he is the peo If we do not 
‘like what people ask for things, we don't 
‘buy of them. If we do buy of them, ouglit 
| we not to pay their prices? If it is really 
| out of our power to pay money we owe, 
| ought we not, out of courtesy to the kind 
' friend who has furnished it for us, be willing 
| to accede to any thing he may ask, and thank 
‘him even then? Have we any more right to 
| take any one’s money and keep it when he 
| wants it than we have to take his wheel- 
| barrow aud keep it when he wants it? The 
| Wheelbarrow could be sent back under al- 
| most any circumstances one can imagine: 
| that is, you could carry your wood, or what- 
| ever else you had to move, instead of wheel- 
| ing it, after some fashion or other, and you 
could not get along without the money. 
Well, friends, I admit there are circumstances 
under which one can not get along without 
money. There is sickness in your family, 
and you must have the doctor’s services. A 
man who wouldn’t go for the doctor because 
| he had not the money to pay him, would be 
almost guilty of murder; therefore you must 
goin debt. ‘Itis right to go in debt; but 
granting this, have you any right to say that 
it is the doctor’s business to furnish the 
medicine and advice without pay, because 
you hadn't the money and couldn’t get it? 
Perhaps what I am going to say now seems 











‘hard; but after the troubles I have seen, 


and among Christian people too, in regard 
to this matter of debt and credit, it seems to 
me we need a pretty vigorous stirring-up, 1! 
any ag can stir us up. If it is not the 
yusiness to lose, who should lose it? 

My friend, if you are doing the best you can, 
if and family, you 

the doctor to support 


dollars’ worth of meat or ten dollars’ worth you, nor the grocer, nor the butcher. The 


of groceries. When you bought the meat | 
or groceries, you asked to be accommodated | 
until Saturday night. Saturday night came, | 
and you could not pay it. The longer you 
ut it off, the more inconvenient it seemed 
o be to pay it; and finally, because you are | 


plain, obvious thing to do, asit seems to me, 
is to divide it around among your towns- 
people; in other words, state your cireum- 
stances plainly, and let the expense be borne 
equally, instead of thrown all upon one per- 
son. Many difficulties come up in business, 
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and we shift the responsibility off from our 
shoulders and let it pass. Some little time 
ago, you may remember, I told you that a 
man wanted a smoker because he saw his 
neighbor using one; and finally he handed 
the neighbor 75 cents to send to me. The 
money never reached us, and on being told 
the circumstances I sent the smoker, asking 
the one who ordered it to explain matters, 
and get his friend to send me half price if he 
could. The friend said he had paid for the 
smoker onee; that he did not agree to take 
any chances of loss by mail, and that he 
would not pay for it again. The man who 
sent for the smoker said he took the money 
handed to him, and sent it to me as an accom- 
modation. He made no profit whatever in 
the transaction, and therefore he should not 
stand any of the loss. This. reasoning is 
very fair and reasonable on both sides ; but 
for all that, I had furnished the smoker and 
had not received a cent by way of equivalent. 
People often refuse to pay debts on just such 
reasoning, and yet the one who furnished 
the goods is out of pocket ; and out of pocket, 
too, as it often happens, as a reward for 
having an accommodating spirit, and being 
sorry tor the mishaps of his neighbors. 

I presume the greater part of you who 
have taken the trouble to read this paper to- 
day are followers of the Savior; you love the 
Bible and its teachings; you are trying to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness ; you recognize that ‘*‘ the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,’ and 
that we are but stewards, and have our pos- 
sessions only in trust. i know how prone 
we are to forget that it is only trust, and 
that we have no right to get an idea that 
any thing belongs to us in any sense — that 
we can do as we please with it, whether God 
approves or not. Keeping this in view, how 
careful ought we to be to do nothing that 
might stumble any one whom we would lead 
to Christ! In our prayer-meetings and Sab- 
bath-schools we profess to be deeply anxious 
to see all mankind come in, friends and ene- 
mies alike—especially the enemies—for our 
Master has particularly commanded us to 
love them and pray for them. To further 
(xod’s work we are desirous of living ‘* at 
peace with all men, so far as in us lieth.” 
Friends, how can we live at peace with all 
men when we have — shall we say borrowed 
their wheelbarrows and kept them for our 
own use, refusing to pay rent or return the 
borrowed property ? I have often thought it 
Was a kind of disease that people fall into, 
for we find professors of religion, and mem- 
bers of churches, who do these things, and 
do not seem to be very much troubled about 
iteither. No doubt they would be troubled 
if they kept a wheelbarrow so long; but 
they keep money until they have almost for- 
gotten they owed it, and perhaps finally de- 
clare outright they do not owe it, and never 
did. Of course, a great part of these trou- 
bles come up by leaving things at loose ends; 
lime passes, and they are ‘‘ Kind o’ forgotten 
about.” The one who lent, suffers, as a 
matter of course, more than the one who 
made him suffer; and when the matter is 
brought up, there is disagreement and un- 
charitable feelings. My friend, is there any 





thing you can do in your neighborhood in 
this line? Are you in any way to blame, 
even a little, for the cause of Christ being 
hindered in your own community ? Would 
it not be well to read over our little text, and 
consider it again in all its bearings ? 

Owe no man any thing, but love one to another. 


_YoBacce Conipin. 











HEADED THIS TIME BY A JUVENILE ONLY 10 YEARS 
OF AGE. 


R. ROOT:—I am a little orphan boy ten years 
old. Maand pa are dead. My brothers and 
i> sisters are in Arkansas. I live with uncle 
' Bailey. He takes GLEANINGS. I was 
taught to chew tobacco when but a babe. 
I have quit, and will not take another chew. Will 
you please send me asmoker? Uncle Baileyjkeeps 
bees. He says if you send the smoker he will give 
meastand. Then I will take GLEANINGS. 

Brinkley, Tenn. JASPER GRIFFIN. 

I am very glad, Jasper, that you have de- 
cided to stop where you are. The effect of 
tobacco on a boy of your age would probably 
send a blight through your whole life. if 
you give it up now, and take care of your- 
self, you may perhaps outgrow the ill effects 
it may have had. We gladly send you a 
smoker, to remind you of your promise when- 
ever you see it. 











On{the first of January I fquit the use of tobacco, 
having used it 38 years. I claim the smoker free. 
Knob Noster, Mo., March 6,§1884. I. WAMPLE. 


I have quit smoking tobacco, and please send me 
a°Clark’s smoker; and if I resume, I will pay you for 
it. Ihave a good section ‘for my bees. I have not 
lost any yet. JAMES C. SPEARS. J 

Rogersville, Ten., Feb. 5, 1884. 


cI read GLEANINGS with pleasure, and in it I reada 
good many letters about folks using tobacco. Some 
have quit it, some quit awhile, and then commence 
it again. I have used it, myself in smoking and 
chewing; but by the grace and help of God I quit 
the use of it about 8 or 10 years ago, and believe that 
that grace is sufficient to keep me from using it any 
more, and keep me from all other vice, if I continue 
in trusting in him, and ask him faithfully to help 
me. Bry ced as sC\; Moses BRECHBIEL. 
Newburg, Tenn., Feb."14, 1884. 





Cc BREAKING THE CHAINS OF BONDAGE. 
For three years I have been a reader of QLEAN- 
InGs. Inthat time I have been highly amused at 
the varied experiences in the Tobacco Column. Very 
likely my experience would be quite so to others. 
Some 35 years ago it was my misfortune to learn, 
among other vices, the’ use of tobacco—habits that 
even nowsbring the blush? of shame to my cheek. 
Over fifteen years ago I was enabled, through God, 
to quit that which would intoxicate, and make a 
man a fool; but, like many others, I reserved the 
right to smoke and chew. Oh what a blunder we 
commit in this! what blessings we deprive ourselves 
of! Well, sir, I have given tobacco the shake, and I 
am determined to be a slave nolonger. May God 
help many more to break the fetters that bind them, 
that they may be free also! Wo. BATTLE. 
Blairsville, Indiana Co., Pa. 
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Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord! or who shall 
stand in his holy place! He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; who hath not Lg th up his Soul into vanity, nor sworn 
de ceitfully.—PsaLmM 24: 3, 4 


We will pay 10¢ each! for viahe Jauwery GLEANINGS 
(not JUVENILE) for 1883. 


THIS number is printed entirely from new type. 
I thought perhaps I had better tell you, as you 
might not have noticed it otherwise. 


E. S. MILLER & Son, Dry den, Mich., wish us to 
give notice that they can fill no more orders at pres- 
ent, as their stock and factory have been burned by 
fire. We trust they are insured, that they may be 
ready for business soon. 


DRONE COMB FOR BEE- FEEDERS. 

FRIEND J. E. Stanley, Wyoming, N. Y., makes a 
feeder of a piece of drone comb fitted in the bottom 
of a shallow box. The hole is made through in the 
center of the piece of comb, and through the box 
also, and the bees are to come up through this hole. 
Drone comb is better than worker, inasmuch as the 
syrup goes down into the cells much easier. I have 
often used a drone comb for feeding, by simply 
pouring the syrup into the cells on both sides, and 
then hanging up in the hive. The objection is, that 
the queen will often fill it with eggs after the bees 
take the feed out. 


DIPPING-BOARDS OF PINE. 

FRIEND JONES gave us a great many new kinks 
while here, and one was the above. Now, we used 
pine for dipping-boards a good many years ago, and 
thought we had discovered that some harder wood 
was a great deal better. The reason was, we did 
not make our pine boards thick enough, and we did 
not have them entirely free from knots. These we 
have now are full *, thick, and without a trace of a 
knot or blemish in them; and if kept soaked with 
water, we find they make the most perfect sheets 
of any thing we have ever tried. Please try it, you 
who are making foundation. 


SEED OF THE SPIDER PLANT. 

WE are out of the spider-plant seeds, and do not 
know where to get any, and yet a good many of the 
friends want some. If you have any, and will send 
it to us by mail, we will pay you at the rate of $2.00 
a pound for it. Would it not be a good idea for the 
boys and girls to set to work and save some this sea- 
son? The seed is easily gathered, but it needs to be 
done every day, or every two or three days. Just 
grab hold of the pods when they look ripe, and if 
they shell out they are all right. If they do not, 
wait until you come around next time. Where there 
is a good patch, a little girl will gather a pail full in 
three or four hours (provided the pail is not large) 








GRASS AND WEEDS AROUND THE ENTRANCES, 

Ir you are annoyed in this manner, sprinkle y 
handful of salt around where you do not want the 
grass and weeds, and they will very quickly die, and 
stay dead. Half a bushel of salt will go over a pret- 
ty good-sized apiary; and even if they need another 
dose after a while, we begin to think it is about the 
cheapest way to keep their little dooryards clean, 
Do not have the little fellows spend more time dodg- 
ing around obstructions than it takes to suck the 
honey out of the apple-blossoms. 





HYBRID QUEENS WANTED. 

A MONTH ago I told you why untested queens ure 
more desirable than tested, and gave that as a reason 
why orders were probably so many for untested 
queens. Within the last few weeks we have been 
surprised to find that there is a wonderful eal! for 
hybrid queens. We had decided not to purchase 
these this season; but a friend has just sent for 4) 
hybrid queens with half a pound of bees with each, 
and we have had many other orders. To tell the 
truth, I do not much blame the friends, for 
we get almostif not quite as much honey from 
hybrids as from full-blood Italians. Until further 
notice we will pay 90 cts. for untested queens, and 
half as much for hy brids. 


REVISED PRICES OF NOTE, LETTER, AND STATE- 
MENT HEADS. 

THERE has been so much of a call for GLEANINGS 
paper, as mentioned in a recent editorial, that we 
shall be obliged to make a new schedule of prices. 
The size generally preferred is 5% by 9 inches. 
There are 300 of these in a pound. We furnish the 
paper plain for 20 cts. per Ib., as we have told you: 
10 Ibs. for $1.80; 100 lbs. for $15.00. You will notice, 
that even by the single pound you get 15 shects of 
paper for a penny. Now, we rule this paper by) 
means of the printing-press, as IT have told you: 
and while we are printing the ruling on it we can 
just as well print the heading or business card. 
But we can not very well set up the type for any 
particular job for less than about 50 cts. After the 
type is once up, we will furnish you 100 sheets of pa- 
per for 50 ets., or 500 for $1.00. Thus you see you 
get the last 400 as cheap as you get the first 100. 
Now, if you will take 10 lbs. of paper, which will be 
3000 sheets, we will furnish it already printed for 
$2.50. This latter, you see, will give you 12 printed 
sheets for a penny. Who is there among us who 
can not afford to have his name and address, IN- 
CLUDING COUNTY, printed on his writing-paper’ 
PUTTING TWO OR MORE ADDRESSES ON YOUR LET 

TERS. 

One of the greatest troubles in business, as we 
have so often told you, is to find out where folks 
live, and where they want their goods sent to. 
Many times orders are sent us from some other 
town or postoffice than where the party who 
makes the order lives. In that case they head the 
letter where they are at the time of writing. A! 
other address is given at the bottom of the letter. 
and no one is sure which of the two ia right. Now. 
friends, why not, when writing, use only one ad- 
dress? It is not uncommon to have three, and the 
difficulty may not be discovered until the goods are 
packed and ready for shipment, and just where 
shall they go? Delays are oftentimes dangerous: 
and when we take the risk of guessing as the only 
alternative, the writer writes back and suggests 
some fact that did not occur to our over-worked 
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clerks, and perhaps we have to stand the loss. Now, 
why not cut short all this confusion by being care- 
ful to mention only the place where you wish your 
things sent, and no other? If your postoffice and 
express Office are different, of course it can not be 
helped; but please do be careful to mention it dis- 
tinctly. Why not have it printed right on your sta- 
tionery? 


DELAYS ON ORDERS. 

Our business at present is perhaps larger than 
ever known before in the month of May, or, for that 
matter, in any other month. Orders by mail, how- 
ever, go off promptly the day they are received, al- 
most without exception. The same can be said of 
express; and in regard to freight, we have a great 
supply of every thing that I now think of, unless it 
is sections. On these there is necessarily some de- 
lay. Several have complained pretty severely be- 
cause we are ufiable to tell what the delay will be. 
The trouble is, our packing-room is constantly one 
great whirl and uproar; and to keep our small army 
of packers busy, one order is often dropped and an- 
other taken up, on account of circumstances and 
conditions hard to explain here; and the order we 
at one time thought would have to waita week, 
may, by a combination of circumstances, be put on 
the train within an hour; and sometimes, I am sor- 
ry to say, vice versa. Come and take a look at us, 
and you ean understand it better. If you object to 
such a way of doing, you can have your money back 
by first mail any time you say so. I am very, very 
sorry indeed, friends, that we are not even yet able 
to take every order justas soon as it is received, 
during these busy honey months. But as our busi- 
ness still increases faster than our facilities, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, it happens as I have told 
you. Queens and bees go almost by return mail or 
express, although we have been hindered on some 
large orders by too small a supply of untested 
queens. Our apiary is now pretty close on to 300 
full strong colonies, from which to draw bees and 
brood for filling orders. 


SECTION BOXES. 

As usual at this season of the year, there is a great 
clumor for honey-boxes, and they all want them right 
right off. Our basswood is now in pretty nice order, 
and we are turning out a good many thousand dai- 
ly, for our machinery is now in operation from four 
in the morning till seven at night. We would run it 
ull night too were it not for the extra insurance in- 
curred. Now, while doing our utmost during this 
fearful rush to accommodate all as fast as possible, 
a great many, I feel sure, are borrowing trouble be- 
fore there is any need of it. This is indicated by 
the number of letters we get at this season, asking 
when to put on the honey-boxes. A few days ago a 
mun drove a good many miles for some sections; 
suid he must have them at once. When asked to 
explain, he said his hives were so full of bees they 
were all clustering out, and he wanted to put on the 
sections so they would have room to stay inside. 
This was before fruit-trees of any kind were in 
bloom. Now, friends, there are very few of you 
who will have any use for sections before white clo- 
ver is in bloom, and it will be a damage to your bees 
to have the boxes on several weeks before they will 
have any honey to put into them. When the combs 
ure all filled below, and clover honey is coming in 
at such a rate that the brood-nest is being crowded, 
then the sections should go on, but not till then. 











REMI DERY. 

Honey from apple-blosioms is very rarely obtain- 
ed in such quantities that the brood-nest won't hold 
it; and rather than put in the Sections I would ex- 
tract a comb or two, or, better still, take out some 
full combs and replace them with empty ones; for 
during the interval between fruit-blossoms and 
white clover they will almost always need these 
combs back again. If any thing should happen 
that your bees do not get abundance of stores dur- 
ing fruit-bloom, you will have to feed before clover 
comes. This feeding at this point is of the utmost 
importance. A good many colonies will manage to 
starve through this interval, even though they do 
not die outright, but it cripples and hurts them 
greatly. Oftentimes at this season we see a little 
honey at night, but not a drop to be found any- 
where in the morning. This is a bad state of affairs, 
and I would by all means supply the deficiency by 
feeding. Sugar syrup, or maple sugar laid on the 
top of the frames, ora poor grade of honey, will 
keep them going nicely; and if followed up judi- 
ciously may cause swarms to come out, even before 
the white-clover honey comes. New swarms especi- 
ally need to be fed during this interval, for they 
often come out during fruit-bloom and suffer great- 
ly, even if they do not starve outright, unless they 
are watched and fed just at the proper time. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 





NOTICE TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


Under a resolution adopted at the last meeting, 
an extra session of the North-Eastern Kentucky 
Bee-Keepers’ Association is called to meet in the 
city of Covington, Ky., on Saturday, May 17, 1884, at 
9 o'clock A.M., for the purpose of transacting such 
business as may come before it. It is hoped there 
will be a full attendance of the bee-keepers of 
North-Eastern Kentucky. Membership fee, 50 cts. 

ADIE O. ROBERTSON, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

The Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Newton Falls, O., on June 6, 1884. Mr. 
Hammon and Mr. Page will read some very inter- 
esting essays on the summer management of an 
apiary. E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


FOUNDATION 


Recent valuable improvements in our machinery 
enable us to make bottom prices. Our foundation 
is unexcelled by any made in the ste meal Ly Or- 
ders filled in rotation. GENERAL SUPPLI 

M. C. VON. ‘DORN, 




















Tb.tfd. 820 S. Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

STANLEY 

AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR| 
—AND— 


DOLLAR SMOKER. 


Also other supplies. Send for free circular. 
10tfdb G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


J. W. ECKMAN, 


RICHMOND, FORT BEND CO., TEXAS, 





PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
itfdb SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and bac 
See advertisement in another column. 
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Send to 


E.B. WEED, NO. 95 W. 2p ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For a sample of 


FOUNDATION 


that can not sag or break down, with side-walls of 
Pure Wax, from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of an 
inch high. 





FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs, A. H. Newman, Chi- 
eago, [ll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Wim. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. 8. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Il.; H. Drum, Adelphi, O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Comeplimentary and unso- 
a testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 

883. 
to sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


Fested Queens a Specialty. 


Have been handling Italian bees for 24 years; so 


We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


you see that when you get my $2.00 tested queens in | 


May and June, you buy of one who knows the bee. 
Untested for the same months, from imported queen, 


$1.00. EUGENE DIEFENDORF, 
8-12db 


Moniteau, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


Bred From Select Mothers, and 
Mated with Choice Drones. 


This last point a specialty. No bees by the pound, 
no nuclei; no full colonies for sale. Caged queens 
by mail at rates given in A. I. Root’s price list. 

Address Dr. J. A. GUNN, 
9-14db Casky, Christian Co., Ky. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 





MAY 


SOMETHING JANES B. MASON. 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME., 


would be pleased to send his illustrated catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies, consisting of every thing 
needed by the practical bee-keeper, to all interested 
in bees. Choice bred, pure Italian bees, and ful! 
colonies a specialty. Comb Foundation of a superi- 
or quality. Send for sample. $tfdb 


wes, 1884, nus 


<a for new price list of supplies for the apia- 
ry. Hives by the 100 in flat cheap, and best 
White's 

Send 


sat. wire 


quality. Also rakes and cradles. 
for price 


brace rake, best and most durable. 
by the dozen. 


A. D. BENHAM, 
MICH. 


OLIVET, EATON CO., 


EE-}KEEPERS! I will sell COMB FOUNDA- 
TION at 50c per lb., for brood, and 55e for light. 
All made of refined wax. Send for samples. Sup- 
plies of all kinds kept on hand. 
10d_—SsoA. F. STAUFFER, Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
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Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
hy CONQUERED.—All summer long it 
has been * which and t’other’’ with me and the 
Cyprian colony of bees I have — but at last I am 
* boss.” Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If 
you want lots of smoke just at the right time, get a 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. Respectfully, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Mess. Bingham & Hetherington :— 

DEAR Sirk.—I received those Smokers in good or- 
der, and am much pleased with tbe m, and the im- 
provements, over the old ones. Tbey can not fail 
to please your customers. Thanks for promptness. 

Yours truly,— J.M. HIBBARD. 

Athens, Ohio, April 21, 1884. 


PRICES: 
By mail, postpaid. 
Doctor Smoker (wide shield)........... 3% inch, $2 00 
Conqueror Smoker (wide shield)..... iB # 1%5 
Large Smoker (wide shield)............ 246 «9° 1 0 
Extra Smoker (wide shield)............ 2 oy 1 25 
| Plain SMOKer... «00.26.0000 ssaceeseseees a 1 
| Litthe Wonder Smoker................- 1%~C~S . a 
i) D 


} 
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Bingham & Hethering’n Honey-Knite 2 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address T. F. BINGHAM, P. M., or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 





to us for prices. 


Bik 








HEADQUARTERS 


We have constantly on hand a large stock 
of Domestic and Imported beeswax in original 
shape, which we offer to manufacturers of 
Comb Foundation at lowest prices. 


ddress 
R. ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, 


Write 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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